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ABSTRACT 

This booklet interprets and stumnarizes the results of 
the Connecticut Statewide Basic Skills Proficiency Test as 
administered to ninth graders in October, 1986. The test measures 
basic skills in reading and mathematics, and basic writing skills in 
the language arts. The test is used to identify students who require 
further lemediation in order to participate successfully in 
ninth-grade classes. The 1986 results showed that 90 percent of the 
students met or exceeded the Statewide Level of Expected Performance 
(SLOEP) in reading, writing, language arts, and mathematics for the 
third consecutive year. Although the percent of urban students at or 
above the SLOEP increased in all areas, large cities continued to 
have the highest percent of students in need of remedial assistance 
(40.1%). In addition, this publication includes sections covering the 
following: (1) Designing the Mathematics, Basic Writing Skills, 
Language Arts and Reading Tests; (2) Test Development Procedures 
including Pilot Testing and setting the SLOEP; (3) Test 
Administration and Scoring; and (4) The October 1986 Proficiency Test 
Results by type of community, school district, state and individual 
students. Tables are included comparing the statewide results of each 
of the 1986 tests with the previous six years' scores. Five writing 
samples are included to illustrate holistic scoring standards. 
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FOREWORD 



For the third consecutive year, the results of the Connecticut Basic Skills 
Proficiency Test Indicate that 90 percent of Connecticut's students met or 
exceeded the statewide level of expected performance In reading, writing, 
language arts and mathematics. While the statewide scores this year are 
consistent with the 1985 results. Improvement during the five-year history of 
the Education Evaluation and Remedial Assistance Act has been considerable. I 
think we can all take pride In the achievements of Connecticut students. 

As you know, we have Implemented a new test system, the Connecticut Mastery 
Test. The proficiency test was administered for the last time In the fall 
1986. The first mastery test was administered In the fall of 1985 to fourth 
graders. Mastery testing of sixth and eighth graders took place for the first 
time In the fall of 1986. These mastery tests represent the next stage In the 
work begun by the Implementation of the proficiency test. 

Connecticut's experience with the ninth-grade proficiency test demonstrates 
the commitment of local school districts to higher achievement In the basic 
skills. We at the Department of Education are looking forward to your 
continued cooperation and assistance as we attempt, together, to assess more 
accurately the performance of Connecticut's students statewide. 
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I. OVERVIEW 



The Connecticut Statewide BaJic Skills Proficiency Test was administered for 
the seventh and final time In October 1986. The test measures basic skills ir. 
reading, mathematics, and basic writing skills in the language arts. The 
purpose of the test is to help identify students who are performing so far 
below their current grade level that they require further diagnosis and 
remediation in order to participate successfully in ninth-grade classes. The 
results of the proficiency test are of particular interest to those who are 
concerned about the effectiveness of basic skills instruction and 
remediation. Highlights from the 1986 assessment are summarized in this 
section. Specific details are provided in Section V (October 1986 Proficiency 
Test Results) of this report. 

Highlights 

• The percent of students at or above Statewide Level of Expected 
Performance (SLOEP) is above 90 in each of the four subtest areas of 
the statewide proficiency test for the third consecutive year. 

• Statewide, the percent of students at or above SLOEP varied no more 
than three-tenths of a percentage point in mathematics, language arts 
or reading, compared to last year's scores. 

• The 1986 percent of students at or above the SLOEP in each of the 
four areas tested were substantially higher than the comparable 
figures for the 1980 administration. 

• The percent of urban students (TOC 1) at or above SLOEP in 1986 
increased from the previous year in mathematics, language arts and 
reading. The percents of students at or above SLOEP also improved 
since 1980 with the largest gain in mathematics (34.2% additional 
students at or above SLOEP). 

• With the exception of large cities (TOC 1) and Vocational Technical 
Schools, there are relatively small differences in the average scores 
on the subtests among the remaining TOCs. 

• Of the 6,100 students in possible need of remedial assistance, 4,101 
(67.2%) fell below SLOEP on only one subtest. 

• Large cities (TOC 1) continue to have the highest percent of students 
who may be in need of remedial assistance (40.1%). 
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Historical Background 



The Connecticut Statewide Basic Skills Proficiency Test Is required by the 
Education Evaluation and Remedial Assistance Act (Section 10~14n of the 
Connecticut General Statutes). This examination was administered for the 
ftrst time in March of the 1979-80 school year and has subsequently been 
administered each October from the 1980-81 school year through the 1986-87 
school year. The law, which becaine effective Ouly 1 , 1978, requires that the 
State Board of Education administer an annual statewide proficiency 
examination In basic reading, language arts, and mathematics skills to all 
ninth-grade students In Connecticut's public schools, vocational-technical 
schools, and endowed or Incorporated high schools and academies. In addition, 
Public Act 82-387, which was passed in June of 1982, requires that students 
who score below the Statewide Level of Expected Performance (SLOEP) on any 
part of the statewide proficiency test must be retested annually in the 
non-proficient area(s) until they score at or above the statewide standard. 
In October 1986, retesting of tenth-, eleventh- and twelfth-grade students who 
scored below the SLOEP on one or more parts of the test took place for the 
last time. Beginning In the fall of 1987 and annually thereafter, each 
student for whom retesting Is required due to falling one or more parts of the 
proficiency test will be tested with the corresponding part(s) of the 
eighth-grade mastery test. Students for whom retesting Is required will be 
retested annually only in the nonprof Iclent area(s) until such students score 
at or above the statewide standard(s). This report describes the development 
of the test and summarizes the October 1986 test results for ninth-grade 
students. Results for tenth-, eleventh- and twelfth-grade students who were 
retested In one or more areas are reported In a separate addendum. 

Purposes 

The act concerning Education Evaluation and Remedial Assistance (EERA), which 
requires, among other things, the Statewide Basic Skills Proficiency Test, has 
eight basic purposes: 

to formalize a process of identifying those students In need of 
further diagnosis and possible remedial assistance In basic skills; 

to provide appropriate basic skills remedial assistance for students 
so identified; 

to maximize the number of students In Connecticut's schools who tkre 
proficient in the basic skills; 

to provide information to parents, instructors, students, and the 
public regarding the status of student proficiency in basic skills; 

to establish procedures at both the state and local level., for the 
effective use of test results; 

to provide school districts with information for use in assessing the 
progress of Individual students over time; 

to provide the State Department of Education with Information for use 
in assessing the progress of students and school districts over time, 
and 
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• to provide Information upon which Improvements In the general 
Instructional program can be based. 

The Basic Skills Test Is one Important means of achieving the goals of EERA. 

Use of the test . In enacting Section 10-14n of the Connecticut General 
Statutes, the Connecticut General Assembly specified that the proficiency test 
should be used as a means of screening or Identifying students who may be In 
need of help In acquiring basic skills proficiency. Students who are 
deficient In these skills must be provided with remediation. The test, 
however, should not serve as a requirement for promotion or graduation or as a 
diagnostic instrument. The test Is administered as early as possible In high 
school in order to make the best use of the time available for providing 
remedial assistance to students who need it. 

Implementation 

A Statewide Advisory Committee was appointed by the State Board of Education 
to assist the Department o? Education in Implementing EERA. Committees were 
appointed in each of the three content areas (Mathematics, Language Arts, and 
Reading) to assist in identifying the specific skills upon which the 
proficiency test would be based and to assist in developing the test. A Test 
Bias Committee and a Psychometrics Committee were also appointed to assist in 
the development and review of the test. Committee members included 
specialists in the basic skills areas, representatives of the education 
community (elementary school through graduate school), and representatives of 
the general public. A list of the EERA Advisory Committee and the other 
committee members is presented at the beginning of th'is report. 

During the 1979-80 school year, three phases of the development of the 
ninth-grade test were successfully completed: 

PHASE I Identifyv/g the Content of the Test 
PHASE II Developing and Piloting ihe Test 

PHASE III Administering, Scoring, and Reporting the Results of the Test 
(March 1980) 

In the 1980-81 school year, the same form of the test (Form A) was 
administered for a second time and subsequently released to the public. In 
the 1981-82 and 1982-83 school years, a parallel test form (Form B) was used. 
The College Board of New York was responsible for developing and scoring the 
reading portion of the proficiency test (PA-3). Form C was administered 
during the 1983-84 and 1984-85 school years as well as a new form of the 
reading test (PB-6) developed by the College Board of New York. In the 
1986-87 school year Form D was administered for the second time with Form PB-6 
of the reading test. National Computer Systems (NCS) of Iowa City, Iowa 
administered and scored the test and reported the data in the 1984-8S, 1985-86 
and 1986-87 school years. 
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IT. DESIGNING THE TESTS 



The scope and difficulty of the content included in the proficiency test were 
selected to represent skills that students should have acquired after eight 
years of instruction. Lists of the specific skills (or objectives) to be 
assessed by the test were developed by the EERA Mathematics, Language Arts, 
and Reading Committees in the spring of 1979. The skills lists, along with 
examples and sample items, as appropriate, were then reviewed by Connecticut 
citizens by means of a survey questionnaire and a series of public meetings. 

Based on reviews of the survey results and the reactions and recommendations 
of people attending the public meetings, members of the three content area 
committees revised the skills lists (objectives). A description of the test 
and a complete list of the objectives for each content area are included below. 

Mathematics Test 

The mathematics portion of the proficiency test was composed of 65 test items, 
all in multiple-choice format. Students were given 70 minutes to complete the 
test. Listed below are the 37 objectives which were identified for the 
mathematics portion of the test. The Mathematics Committee selected the 
objectives as representative, but !.ot exhaustive, of the skills which should 
be taught prior to taking the Basic Skills Proficiency Test that are Included 
within the broader domains of Computation, Concepts, and Problem Solving. 

COMPUTATION 

Addition and Subtraction with Whole Numbers and Decimals 

1. Add whole numbers. 

2. Subtract whole numbers. 

3. Add decimal numbers. 

4. - Subtract decimal numbers. 

Multiplication and Division with Whole Numbers and Decimals 

5. Multiply whole numbers. 

6. Divide whole numbers (without remainders). 

7. Multiply decimal numbers. 

8. Divide decimal numbers. 

Computation with Fractions 

9. Add fractions and/or mixed numbers. 

10. Subtract fractions and/or mixed numbers, 
n. Multiply fractions and/or mixed numbers. 
12. Divide fractions and/or mixed numbers. 



Percents 



13. 
14. 



Find a percent of a given whole number. 

Find what percent one whole number is of another whole number. 
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CONCEPTS 

Concepts of Order and Magnitude 

15. Order unit fractions or decimal numbers* 

16. Identify the place value of a digit in a given number. 

17. Select the most appropriate unit of measure for a given task. 

Concepts of Mathematical Equivalents 

18. Convert fractions, decimals, and percents to equivalents. 

19. Find equivalent linear measures (English, metric). 

20. Find equivalent measures of weight (mass) and capacity (English, 
metric). 

Concepts of Numeric Representations 

21. Identify the numeric form of a given whole number written In words. 

22. Name a ratio given two quantities. 

23. Identify the fractional equivalent of the shaded portion of a given 
pictorial representation. 

Concepts of Geometric Properties 

24. Recognize a given pair of lines as parallel, perpendicular, or 
Intersecting. 

25. Find the perimeter of a common geometric figure (triangle, rectangle, 
square, circle). 

26. Find the area of a common geometric figure (triangle, rectangle, 
square, circle). 

PROBLEM SOLVING 

Problem-Solving Techniques 

27. Identify the correct number sentence to solve a problem. 

28. Solve for the value of a variable In a given formula. 

29. Approximate a reasonable answer to a given problem. 

Problem-Solving Using Tables, Graphs, Charts and Maps 

30. Read and Interpret a table, chart, or graph. 

31. Read and Interpret a map drawn to scale. 

Problem-Solving Applications 

32. Solve a problem Involving whole numbers. 

33. Solve a problem Involving fractions. 

34. Solve a problem Involving decimals. 

35. Solve a problem Involving percents. 

36. Solve a problem Involving time. 

37. Find the average of a set of whole numbers. 
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Basic Writing Skills In the Language Arts Test 



In identifying the content of the language arts portion of the proficiency 
test, members of the Language Arts Committee acknowledged that the language 
skills of listening, speaking, reading, and writing are all very important 
tools in the study of language arts. Given the constraints of testing, 
however, and given the fact that reading would be assessed separately, the 
Committee determined that the proficiency test of language skills would 
concentrate on writing. For that reason, they titled the language arts 
assessment "Basic Writing Skills in the Language Arts". 

The test was designed to assess writing ability as well as related language 
skills in the broad domains of Mechanics of Written Expression, Composing and 
Organizing Skills, and Library Skills for Writing Tasks. Accordingly, the 
test consisted of two parts: 

• an exercise reguiring each student to write a passage based on 
personal experience, and 

• 36 multiple-choice guestions. 

Students were given 25 minutes to complete the writing exercise and 45 minutes 
to answer the 36 multiple-choice guestions. 

Following is the list of objectives identified for inclusion on the 
multiple-choice test of basic writing skills in the language arts. 

MECHANICS OF WRITTEN EXPRESSION 

1. Use correct capitalization in a sentence. 

2. Use correct spelling for basic English vocabulary words. 

3. Use correct punctuation in a sentence. 

4. In connected discourse, recognize and correct errors of usage and/or 
grammar. 

COMPOSING AND ORGANIZING SKILLS 

5. Use language appropriate for the writer's purpose and audience. 

6. Arrange information and ideas in appropriate seguence. 

7. Recognize and group related ideas to achieve unity in a passage. 

8. Identify and use appropriate words and phrases to make transitions in 
written expression. 

LIBRARY SKILLS FOR WRITING TASKS 

9. Demonstrate dictionary skills. 

10. Use reference materials to locate information for a given writing 
task. 
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Reading Test 



The reading portion of the proficiency test is called the "Degrees of Reading 
Power" (DRP). The test is designed to measure a student's ability to process 
and understand nonfiction English prose passages written at different levels 
of difficulty or readability. The test identifies the hardest prose that a 
student can read with comprehension. 

The test measures a student's reading ability on an absolute scale. Just as a 
person's height and weight can be measured accurately without reference to how 
tall or heavy any other person is, so can reading ability be measured by 
determining on the prose difficulty scale the hardest text that can be read 
with comprehension. 

The earlier form (PA-3) of the test consisted of 14 nonfiction prose passages 
on a variety of topics. Each passage contained about 300 words and asked 
seven questions. Students were given 75 minutes to answer the 98 questions. 
In the present form (PB-6) of the test, the number of passages has been 
reduced to 11, and the students are given 65 minutes to answer the 77 
questions. The passages are arranged in order of difficulty, beginning with 
very easy material and progressing to vary difficult material. Test items are 
formed by the deletion of selected words in each passage. Each deleted word 
is indicated by an underlined blank space. Five response options are provided 
for completing each blank. 

The items are designed so that the text of the passage must be read and 
understood. All the response options fit the blank space: that is, each one 
makes a grammatically correct and logically plausible sentence if the sentence 
is considered in isolation. However, only one response fits or is plausible 
when the surrounding context of the passage is considered. Therefore, to 
determine the right answer, students must understand the text surrounding the 
sentence. If the text is understood, then the one correct answer will be 
obvious. 

The deleted words and the response options are always easy or common words, no 
matter how difficult the passage. Thus the test items become more difficult 
only with respect to the difficulty of the text in the passages. The response 
options are kept at an easy level in order to assure that answering questions 
correctly depends on understanding the surrounding prose in the passage. In 
addition, all the information that is needed to answer the questions is 
provided in the text of the passag^> . thus making it more certain that the 
test measures reading ability, and not prior information that some students 
may have and others may not. 

Since a student's score on the test is an indication of the most difficult 
prose reading material which that student can comprehend, the information can 
be used by teachers to select materials for instruction and independent 
reading assignments which are of an appropriate difficulty level for that 
student. 
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III. TEST DEVELOPMENT PROCEDURES 



For each of the skills identified for inclusion on the proficiency test, the 
content area committees established guidelines concerning the types, numbers » 
and difficulty level of items to be used to measure the skill. National 
Evaluation Systems was responsible for providing a set of test items meeting 
those specifications from which two parallel forms of the mathematics and 
language arts tests^ could be constructed. The College Board was responsible 
for providing a set of items for the reading test. 

All language arts and mathematics test items were developed specifically for 
the Connecticut Basic Skills Proficiency Test. Test items were reviewed by 
committee members three times during the test development process—twice prior 
to the pilot test and once afterward to examine the pilot test results. Test 
items were added, deleted, or revised based upon committee recoirwnendations 
throughout the test development process. Reading Committee members 
participated in a review of test items which had previously been extensively 
field-tested by the College Board of New York. The next section (Pilot 
Testing) will describe the procedures used in October 1979 to create Forms A 
and B and those used in October 1981 and 1982 to create Forms C and D. 

Pilot Testing 

In October 1979 a pilot test consisting of 148 test items in mathematics and 
112 test items in language arts was administered to a sample of tenth-grade 
students in 32 representative Connecticut schools. A review of pilot-test 
results by the Mathematics, Language Arts, Test Bias, and Psychometrics 
Committees resulted in a final item pool containing enough items to construct 
two parallel forms (Forms A and B) of the mathematics and language arts 
tests. Form A was administered in March 1980 and again in October 1980. (For 
a more detailed description of the pilot-test procedures, see the Summary 
Report of the 1979-80 Connecticut Ninth-Grade Proficiency Test.) 

In the fall of 1981, test Form B in both Language Arts and Mathematics was 
administered along with a set of pilot items. Form B in Language Arts was 
administered with 20 different sets of 6 pilot items. Form B in Mathematics 
was administered along with twenty different sets of 10 pilot items. In this 
testing design. Form B is an anchor test into which 120 experimental language 
arts items and 200 experimental mathematics items are imbedded. Each version 
of the tests was administered to approximately 2,000. students. 

In October 1982, the same design was used to test an additional 200 
experimental mathematics items (20 sets of 10 items) and 140 experimental 
language arts items (20 sets of 7 items). (NOTE: Experimental items were 
administered to ninth-grade students only.) 

The major purpose of this design was to construct two new forms of the tests. 
Form C and Form D, for both language arts and mathematics. Test Forms C and D 
will have the following characteristics: 

• Test Forms C and D are to have the same number of items as Form B 
(i.e., 36 items in language arts; and 65 items in mathematics); 
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• Test Forms C and D are to be equal in difficulty to each other, and 
to Form B, at both the domain and total test level, and 

• Test Forms C and D are not to contain any overlapping items- 

The psychometric procedures which were utilized to construct test Forms C and 
D focu*. primarily on the use of the one-parameter latent trait model- The 
construction of Form C was completed in the spring of 1983, and was used in 
the October 1983 and October 1984 test administrations- The construction of 
Form D was completed in 1984 and administered in October 1985 and October 1986- 

Settinq the Statewide Level of Expected Performance (SLOEP) 

As soon as final test forms (A and B> had been established for each section of 
the March 1980 Ninth-Grade Proficiency Test, the State Department of Education 
began the process of setting standards for the test- EERA regulations 
mandated that a Statewide Level of Expected Performance (SLOEP) be established 
by January 1, 1980- Students whose scores fall below the statewide level of 
expected performance will be eligible for further diagnosis and, if necessary, 
remedial assistance to be provided by the local or regional school board- 

The State Department of Education's EERA staff met with the EERA Advisory 
Committee to determine the procedures co be used for setting standards on the 
Connecticut test- The State Department staff made a proposal, based upon 
consultation with the Psychometrics Committee, which recommended using some 
combination of the four most commonly used procedures for setting standards on 
multiple-choice tests: (a) Angoff method, (b> Nedelsky method, (c> Borderline 
Group method, and (d> Constrasting Groups method- The EERA Advisory Committee 
recommended the following two steps: 

• Use the Angoff and Nedelsky methods prior to January 1 to establish 
the expected levels of performance for the March 1980 test 
administration- 

• Use the Borderline and Contrasting Groups procedures after March 1980 
to validate the SLOEP (set in step 1) for future years- 

Anqoff and Nedelsky procedures - Both the Angoff and Nedelsky approaches to 
standard-setting required the participation of subject-matter experts who know 
the capabilities and general performance levels of the student population and 
who are familiar with the curriculum in the schools- Four such groups of 
subject-matter experts, the majority of whoin were teachers of ninth-grade 
students , parti ci pated as judges i n the standard-setti ng process for the 
Connecticut mathematics and language arts multiple-choice tests- For each 
test, one group used the Angoff procedure and the other used the Nedelsky 
procedure. Both methods are designed to yield an estimate of the expected 
average score of a group of students with minimally acceptable performance- 
Estimates resulting from the use of these procedures were used to set the cut 
scores for the mathematics and language arts multiple-choice portions of the 
Connecticut ninth-grade test. (For a more detailed description of the 
standard-setting process, see the 1979-80 Summary Report-) 
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Setting standards for the Writing Exercise and the Reading Test (DRP) involved 
two groups for each test. For the Writing Sample, two groups of committee 
members, acting as judges, read a set of 18 papers which had been previously 
scored using the holistic scoring method. The juuges were asked to read each 
paper and to determine whether the writer (a) definitely needed remedial 
assistance, (b) definitely did not need remedial assistance, or (c) was on the 
borderline between needing remedial assistance and not needing it. After a 
brief training exercise in holistic scoring, each judge rated the papers. 
Judges* ratings were then compared with the actual scores those papers had 
been given when scored holistically. Based upon their ratings, the two groups 
of judges agreed that papers which had received a summed score of 2 or 3 
indicated a need for remedial assistance. The State Department, therefore, 
recommended as the SLOEP for the writing sample a holistic score of 4. 

In reading, one group examined the passages in the DRP, asking themselves what 
the most difficult passage was which a ninth-grade minimally competent student 
could be expected to read with 75% comprehension. The other sub-group 
examined lists of textbooks, commonly used in English and social studies 
classes, and selected those textbooks which a minimally competent ninth-grade 
student could be expected to read. When the DRP unit (score) corresponding to 
those textbooks was identified, it was identical to the DRP unit (score) of 
the passage identified by the first group. The DRP unit (score) recommended 
by both reading sub-groups was 47. 

State Board approval . The State Department of Education recommended the 
adoption of the following Statewide Levels of Expectad Performance: 62 
percent for Mathematics, 58 percent for Basic Writing Skills in the Language 
Arts, a holistic score of 4 for Writing, and a DRP unit score of 47 for 
Reading. In January, 1980, the State Board of Education approved the 
standard-setting process and all four of the proposed Statewide Levels of 
Expected Performance. 
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IV. TEST ADMINISTRATION AND SCORING 



Test sessions were conducted by local teachers under the supervision of local 
test coordinators who had been trained by staff from National Computer Systems 
(NCS). A student who took all four subtests participated in approximately 
three and one-half hours of testing. In order to allow the school districts 
as much latitude as possible in adapting test administration to local 
conditions and student needs, local plans for administration of the Basic 
Skills Proficiency Test were acceptable if the following conditions were met 
for all students: 

• Session 1 (Writing Sample) occurred on October 16. 1986; 

• Basic Writing Skills in the Language Arts. Mathematics, and Reading 
occurred in any sequence sometime during October 14. 15. 16 and 17. 
1986; 

• All ninth, tenth, eleventh and twelfth graders in a district were 
tested on the same schedule; 

• Testing occurred during the regular school day in a classroom setting; 

• Testing allowed for a minimum of a five-minute break between each 
testing session; 

• No more than three testing sessions were administered in one-half 
day. and 

• Make-up sessions began on Monday. October 20 and were concluded by 
Thursday. October 23. 1986. The last three above conditions applied 
for all make-up sessions. 

At the conclusion of the make-up testing period, the tests and answer booklets 
were returned to NCS and organized in preparation for holistic scoring 
workshops and optical scanning and scoring. 

Scoring of the Language Arts and Mathematics Tests 

The mathematics and language arts multiple-choice tests were scored by NCS. 
The scores reported indicate the percent of .items answered correctly by 
students. Mathematics scores were reported for the total test and for three 
domains: Computation. Concepts, and Problem Solving. Likewise, language arts 
scores were reported for the total test and for three domains: Mechanics of 
Written Expression. Composing and Organizing Skills, and Library Skills for 
Writing Tasks. 

Scoring of the Writing Sample 

The writing samples were scored using a technique known as the holistic 
scoring method. Holistic scoring is an impressionistic and quick scoring 
process that rates written products on the basis of their overall quality. 




It relies upon the scorers' trained understanding of the general features that 
determine distinct levels of achievement on a scale appropriate to the group 
of writing pieces being evaluated. 

The major assumption upon which holistic scoring is based Is that the quality 
of a piece of writing should be judged on its overall success as a whole 
presentation, rather than on the quality of its component parts. Contributing 
to the rationale underlying holistic scoring is evidence that: (1) no aspect 
of writing skill can really be judged Independently; (2) teachers can 
recognize and agree upon good writing when they see it regardless of how they 
describe writing ability, and (3) teachers will rate pieces of writing in much 
the same way regardless of any discrepant views they might hold about how 
particular components of writing should be weighed. 

The procedure for holistic scoring is specific to the complete set of writing 
samples on a given topic that a group of scorers has been asked to evaluate. 
That is, the scoring scale is based on the range of ability reflected in the 
particular set of writing samples being assessed. 

Preparation for scoring . Prior to the training/scoring sessions, a committee 
consisting of Connecticut State Department of Education (CSDE) personnel, 
representatives of the Connecticut Council of Teachers of English (CCTE) and 
the Connecticut Heads of English Departments (CHED), two Chief Readers and 
project staff from Measurement Inc. of Durham, North Carolina, met and read a 
substantial number of essays drawn from the total pool of essays to be 
scored. Approximately 60 essays were selected to serve as "range-finders" or 
"markers", representing the range of achievement demonstrated in the total set 
of papers. Copies of those range-finders served as training papers during the 
scoring workshops which followed. Each range-finder was assigned a score 
according to a four-point scale, where 1 represents a poor paper and 4 
represents a superior paper. 

Scoring workshops . This section describes the procedures used to score the 
writing samples. 

During the month of November, eight holistic scoring workshops were held in 
two different locations in the state. Attendance at these scoring workshops 
totaled 238 teachers. A Chief Reader and two assistants (table leaders) were 
present at every workshop in addition to representatives of the CSDE, the 
CCTE, .and the CHED. Each workshop consisted of a training session and a 
scoring session. Any teacher with at least two years of prior scoring 
experience had the option to self-train under the supervision of the table 
leaders. The training of all other teachers was conducted separately by the 
Chief Reader. 

The general procedure for a training session is described below. 

• Each training paper (range-finder) was studied in turn and 
trial-scored by all scorers. Scoring judgments were independent, 
quick, and immediate, and were based on the scorer's overall 
impression of the paper. No fractional points on the score scale 
(1-4) were permissible. 
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• After all scorers had scored the first four training papers, their 
judgments were compared to the score assigned during the 
rango-finding process. Any discrepancies were discussed. Through 
repeated discussions on succeeding training papers, scorers came to 
Identify and internalize those features of written composition that 
distinguish t\\s papers along the established range. This "holistic" 
process obviat&s the need to articulate explicitly the specific 
criteria that separate one score point from the next. 

• Scorers were "calibrated" by ascertaining that they were making 
judgments consistent with c-ne another and with the Chief Reader/table 
leaders. Discussions about papers continued until agreement was 
reached on the scores of the training papers. 

Once teachers were calibrated, actual scoring of the writing exercises 
occurred. Each paper was read independently by two different scorers; that 
is, the second reader did not sea the score assigned by the first reader. The 
Chief Reader was responsible for adjudicating any disagreement of more than 
one point between the judgments of the two scorers as well as any score in 
combination with a zero score. In another words, discrepancies of one point 
between scores (e.g.. 4 and 3. 1 and 2. 2 and 3) were acceptable, but larger 
discrepancies (e.g.. 2 and 4. 3 and 1. 1 and 4. as well as 0 and 1. 2. 3. or 
4) had to be resolved by the Chief Reader. Once a paper was assigned two 
acceptable scores, the two scores would be summed in the computerized scoring 
process to produce the final score for each student. The possible scale of 
summed scores ranged from a low of 2 to a high of 8. 

In past years the Proficiency Test was scored exclusively by Connecticut 
teachers. This year's writing samples, however, had to be evaluated a second 
time by contracted scorers because of a discrepancy that was detected during a 
preliminary data check. The discrepancy necessitated rescoring the papers to 
maintain comparability with the proficiency scoring standard assigned to 
writing samples in past years. 

Understanding the holistic scores . Examples of actual student papers which 
are representative of the scoring range for the Connecticut proficiency test 
will assist the reader in understanding the statewide standard set for the 
writing sample and in interpreting the test results. Sample papers 
representing four different holistic scores are presented in the Appendix. 
Note that the process of summing the scores assigned by the two readers 
expands the scoring scale to account for "borderline" papers. A paper which 
receives a 4 from both scorers (for a total score of 8) is likely to be better 
than a paper to which one reader assigns a 4 and another reader assigns a 3 
(for a total score of 7). In addition, it should be emphasized that each of 
the score points represents a range of student papers—some 4 papers are 
bettor than others. 

A score of zero (0) was assigned to student papers in certain cases. A score 
of 0 indicates that a paper is not scorable and. therefore, that the student's 
writing skills remain to be assessed. The cases in which a score of 0 was 
assigned were as follows: 

• responses that merely repeated the assignment 



illegible responses 



• blank responses 

• responses in languages other than English 

• responses that failed to address the assigned topic in any way 

• responses that uare too brief to score accurately, but which 
demonstrated no signs of serious writing problems (for example, a 
response by a student who wrote the essay first on scratch paper and 
who failed to get very much of it recopied) 

Both readers had to agree that a paper deserved a 0 before this score was 
assigned. If the two readers disagreed, the Chief Reader arbitrated the 
discrepancy. Papers which were assigned a score of 0 were not included in 
summary reports of test results. 

Scoring of the Reading Test 

The reading test was scored by the College Board of New York- The scores 
reported are the DRP unit scores. These scores identify the difficulty or 
readability level of prose that a student can read with comprehension. This 
makes It possible to match the difficulty of written materials with student 
ability. These scores can be better Interpreted by referring to the 
readability levels of some general reading materials as shown below: 

• Sports Section - local daily newspaper - 58 DRP Units 

• Fiction Section - general interest mag?zines - 45 DRP Units 

• Business Section - local daily newspaper - 73 DRP Units 

A much more extensive list of reading materials is contained and rated in the 
booklet Readability Report . 

The conversion between DRP unit scores and raw scores can be made from the 
tabled values in the Degrees of Reading Power Users Guide , pp. 26-28. 
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V. XTOBER 1986 PROFICIENCY TEST RESULTS 



"Test results are reported in three ways: statewide, by type of community and 
by district. 

Statewide Test Results 

Table 1 summarizes the statewide results of the October 1986 Basic Skills 
Proficiency Test for ninth-grade students in each of four subject areas- 

TABLE 1 



CONNECTICUT BASIC SKILLS PROFICIENCY TEST RESULTSt OCTOBER 1936 
STATEWIDE SUMMARY REPORTS GRADE 9 
ALL DISTRICTS 



SUBJECT/DOMAIN 



AVERAGE 
PERCENT 
CORRECT 



STANDARD 
DEVIATION 



NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS 
SCORED 



STUDENTS AT OR 
ABOVE SLOEPM 
NUMBER PERCENT 



HATHDUTICS 



COHPUrATXON 
CONCEPTS 
PR0eLEH«-90LV2N6 
TOTAL 



ty.sy. 

01. 9X 



14. OX 



32 » 905 



29,616 



UNOUAGE Airrs 



MECHANICS 
COhPOSINS 
LI0RARY 
TOTAL 



V0.5X 
92. 2X 



16. IX 

14. r/ 
12.^;; 



32i073 31,672 96.3;^ 



HI{ITIN6 SAMPLE 



AVERAGE 
HOLISTIC SCORE 

5.1 



1.5 



32,739 29,571 90. 3X 



AVERAGE DRP 
UNIT SCORE 



READING 



64 



32,92S 31,316 95. IX 



M MATHEMATICS SLOEP m 62X 
. LANGUAGE ARTS SLOEP « 50X 
MRITINO SLOEP • 4 

READING SLOEP > 47 
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Mathematics . In mathematics, 29,616 or 90*0% of the students taking the test 
scored at or above SLOEP. Statewide, Connecticut students achieved an average 
score of 81 -9%; that Is, 54 of the 65 Items were answered correctly. Students 
did best In problem solving (87.5X>, followed by computation (82.9X) and 
mathematical concepts (74. U). 

Basic Writing Skills In the Language Arts . Basic writing skills In tho 
language arts were measured with two separate tests. Students took a 
25-m1nute writing sample as well as a 36-1tem multiple-choice test. On the 
multiple-choice test, 31,672 students, or 96. 3X scored at or above SLOEP. The 
average score was 88. 9X. It can be seen that students did best on 
multiple-choice test Items In library skills (92. 2X), followed by mechcinlcs of 
written expression (90. 5X) and composing (85. OX). On the writing sample, 
29,571 students, or 90. 3X were at or above SLOEP. The average score on the 
writing sample was 5.1 on a range of 2 to 8. 

Reading . In reading, 31,316 students, or 95. IX, scored at or above SLOEP. 
The average Degrees of Reading Power (DRP) unit score was 64. This translates 
to a DRP raw score of 67 out of 77 test Items. 

Figures 1-3 (pages 17-19) pictorlally present the results In mathematics, 
language arts and writing for each of the seven October test administrations. 
For each subtest In figures 1-3, the bar graph Indicates the percent of 
students at or above SLOEP for each test administration. The shaded area of 
each bar graph highlights the average growth In student achievement since 
1980. The line graphs display the average number or percent of Items answered 
correctly by all students for each test administration, with the SLOEP for 
each area tested represented by the solid black horizontal line. The 1985 and 
1986 reading results are presented In Figure 4 (page 20). Reading results from 
previous years are not presented since the 1985 and 1986 scores are based on 
revised raw score to DRP conversion tables and are not directly comparable to 
student performance prior to 1985. 

Principal Results 

• The percent of students at or above SLOEP Is above 90 in each of the 
four subtest areas of the statewide proficiency test. 



• The 1986 percent of students at or above SLOEP in each of the four 
areas tested were substantially higher than the comparable figures 
for the 1980 administration. 

• Statewide, the percent o^ students at or above SLOEP varied no more 
than three-tenths of a percentage point In mathematics, language arts 
or reading, compared to last year's scores. 
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COMPARISON OF STATEWIDE RESULTS FOR EERA BASIC SKILLS PROFICIENCY TEST: 
OCTOBER 1980 THROUGH 1986 ADMINISTRATIONS 

MATHEMATICS 
Student Achievement in Relation to the SLOEP«» 



P«rc«nt of sUKj^nts 
at or abov0 SLOEP« 



74.6% 



1980 



Ptrctnt of 5tud«nts 

batow SLOEP 



7as% 





1981 



80.4% 



1982 











19.6% 



89«9% 




1983 



10.1% 



90.4% 




1984 



90.3% 




1985 



IZJ 

9.6% 



9.7% 



90*0% 




1986 



10.0% 




Average Percent of Items Correct 



100 
90 
80 
70 



74.2% r- 



79.9% 



76.1% 



•1.6% 



81.0% 





62.2% 




81.9% 









SLOEP « 62% o? toUl 
Items correct 



1 



1 



1 



1980 



1981 



1982 



1983 



1984 



1985 



1986 



*SLOEP Is the Statewide Level of Expected Performance 
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FIGURE 2 



COMPARISON OF STATEWIDE RESULTS FOR EERA BASIC SKILLS PROFICIENCY TEST. 
OCTOBER 1980 THROUGH 1986 ADMINISTRATIONS 

LANGUAGE ARTS 
Student Achievement in Relation to the SLOEP* 

96.2% JH«U r 

91.3% 



90.8% 



Pf rcont of $tudents 
at or above SLOEP« 



1980 



1981 



92.2% 



1982 



1983 



1984 



1985 



96.3% 



1986 




Percent of students 
below SLOEP 



9.2% 




7.8% 



1 — r 

3.8% 



3.7% 



3.6% 



3.7% 



Average Percent of Items Correct 
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SLOEP = 58% of total 
items correct 
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*SLOEP Is the Statewide Level of Expected Performance 
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COMPARISON OF STATEWIDE RESULTS FOR EERA BASIC SKILLS PROFICIENCY TEST: 
OCTOBER 1980 THROUGH 1986 ADMINISTRATIONS 



WRITING 

Student Achievement In Relation to the SLOEP* 

94.4% 



87.6% 



Percent of students 
St or sbove SLOEP« 



1980 



92.5% 



1981 



91.4% 



1982 



1983 



93.2% 



1984 



92.9% 



W'Si^-ttM^*^*^ • • • • • fyyyyuuuui 



1985 



90.3% 



1986 




Percent of students 
below SLOEP 



12,4% 



Tzzr 

7.5% 



1 — C 



5.6% 



3 — C 



a6% 



6.8% 



7.1% 



Average Holistic Score 



ao 

7.0 

ao 

5.0 




SLOEP = 4 on s scale 
from 2 to 8 



1980 
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1984 
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1986 



•SLOEP is the Statewide Level of Expected Performance 
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FIGURE 4 



COMPARISON OF STATEWIDE RESULTS FOR EERA BASIC SKILLS PROFICIENCY TEST: 
OCTOBER 1985 THROUGH 1986 ADMINISTRATIONS 

READING 

Student Achievement in Relation to the SLOEPh 



95.3% 



95.1% 



19R5 



1986 



Percent of students 
at or above SLOEP« 



Percent of students ^'^^ ^'^^ 
below SLOEP 



Average DRP Unit Score 



80 
70 
60 



64 



64 



50 




SLOEP - 47 DRP units 
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Only Reading results for the 1985 and 1986 administrations are presented since different 
conversion tables were used prior to 1985. (See the Summary and Interpretations Report of the 
1985-86 Proficiency Test for details.) 
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Test Results by Type of Community 



Tables 2 and 3 present data aggregated by Type of Community (TOO for each 
portion of the test. Connecticut school districts were classified according 
to six-community types, as follows: 

TOC 1 = LARGE CITY - a town with a population of more than 100,000. 

TOC 2 = FRINGE CITY - a town contiguous with a large city, and with a 
population over 10,000. 

TOC 3 = MEDIUM CITY - a town with a population between 25,000 and 
100,000 and not a Fringe City. 

TOC 4 = SMALL TOHN (Suburban) - a town within an SMSA* with a population 
of less than 25,000, not a Fringe City. 

TOC 5 = SMALL TOWN (Emerging Suburban) - a town with a population of 
less than 25,000 included in what was a proposed 1980 SMSA but 
not included in a 1970 SMSA. 

TOC 6 = SMALL TOWN (Rural) - a town not Included in an SMSA. with a 
population of less than 25,000. 

For Tables 2 and 3, students attending Regional Vocational-Technical Schools 
have not been classified within the six TOCs but have been aggregated as a 
separate group. 

Principal Results 

• The percent of urban students (TOC 1) at or above SLOEP in 1986 
increased from the previous year in mathematics, language arts and 
reading. The percents of students at or above SLOEP also improved 
since 1980 with the largest gain in mathematics (34.2% additional 
students at or above SLOEP). 

• With the exception of large cities (TOC 1) and Vocational-Technical 
Schools, there are relatively small differences in the average scores 
on the subtests among the remaining TOCs. 

• In TOC 1 and the Vocational -Technical Schools, the average scores and 
the percents of students at or above SLOEP are below the respective 
statewide averages. 



*SMSA ("Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area") is the U.S. Census Bureau 
definition of a metropolitan area. It includes a central city (or "twin 
cities") of at least 50,000 people, and those contiguous towns that are 
socially and economically integrated with the central city. There are 11 
SMSAs in Connecticut. The above classifications are based upon what were the 
proposed 1980 SMSAs. 
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TABLE 2 

SUW1ARY OF EERA BASIC SKILLS PROFICIENCY TEST RESULTS 
FOR SIX TYPES OF COMMUNITIES* VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL SCHOOLS* AND STATE' OCTOBER 1986 

SCHOOL YEAR 1986-87 

NQTCt Zt H rwfthtr «ppropriitft nor vMningfuI to wm •cross Xhm diffftr«nt t«sts wxl subtests b«c«us« of 
<lfff«r«no«s !n sooring in^s^ tttst Iw^ths and Stitwidc L«v«ls of Expttct«d P«irfor»«nott (SLOEPs). 



MATHMTIC9 ARTS URinNG READING 



TYPE OP 

cxmjNirf (Toc) 


COiiP 


Cone 


TottI 
Prob Correct 


X At or 
Abovtt 

SLOEP 


Httch 


Coup 


L!br 


Totil 
HMn % 
Correct 


% At or 
Abov« 

SUOCP 


Holistic 
Soor« 


% At or 
Abofv« 
SUOEP 


DRP 

Uhit 

Scor« 


% At or 
Abov€ 

SUOEP 


L«r9ft City (1) 


74.8 


60.9 


78.5 


72.0 


74.1 


82.6 


77.6 


06.3 


01.6 


90.5 


4.4 


77.5 


58 


87.1 


Prir^ City (2) 


65.6 


77.6 


89.9 


84.8 


94.0 


93.2 


87.7 


94.0 


91.4 


98.0 


5.3 


94.4 


67 


97.4 


tMius City (3) 


83.3 


74.1 


88.1 


82.3 


91.3 


91.3 


85.0 


92.0 


09.6 


97.1 


5.1 


89.9 


64 


95.9 


dU)iiH>«) TcMn (4) 


87.0 


80.5 


91.5 


86.7 


95.0 


93.7 


88.5 


94.9 


92.1 


98.0 


5.5 


95.2 


69 


98.6 


EMrging Sil»urfo«n (5) 


86.1 


79.2 


90.8 


85.7 


95.4 


93.6 


07.6 


94.3 


91.6 


98.2 


5.4 


96.4 


67 


97.5 


Rural ToMh (6) 


83.9 


76.8 


88.8 


83.5 


92.4 


91.3 


05.2 


92.0 


09.4 


96.6 


5.3 


93.5 


66 


V5.6 


Voc«t{onaI-T«c»y>iciI 
Schools 


77.7 


67.7 


82.7 


76.5 


85.0 


85.0 


79.1 


07.0 


03.5 


93.5 


4.4 


84.7 


60 


91.6 


Ststft 


82.9 


74.1 


87.5 


81.9 


90.0 


90.5 


05. 0 


92.2 


08.9 


96.3 


5.1 


90.3 


64 


95.1 



TABLE 3 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS SCORED' OCTOBER 1986 
SCHOOL YEAR 1986-87 



TYPE OP 

ccmjNmr (toc) 


MATNSUTICS 


LANOUAGE ARTS 


WRITING 


READING 


Lsrg* City (1) 


4»031 


4»021 


4»733 


4»025 


Frir^ City (2) 


6»519 


6»517 


6»516 


6»520 


Mtdius City (3) 


7»210 


7»194 


7»201 


7»236 


8U>urb«n Town (4) 


6»033 


6»041 


6»002 


6»035 


CMrging S«i)urfo«n iS) 


2»971 


2»970 


2»959 


2»969 


Ruril ToMn (6) 


2»312 


2»303 


2»305 


2»301 


Voc«tion»l-T*chni eal 
SchooU 


3»021 


3»027 


3»023 


3»034 


Stittt 


32»96.' 


32»073 


32»739 


32 » 922 
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Table 4 presents unduplicated counts of the total number and percent of 
students needing further diagnosis (and perhaps remedial assistance) in one or 
more subject areas. Table 4 displays the potential magnitude of remedial 
assistance at the ninth-grade level in Connecticut. The results are presented 
for the state as a whole, and then aggregated by TOC and vocational -technical 
schools. 



Principal Results 



• Of the 6,100 students, statewide, in possible need of remedial 
assistance, 4,101 (67.2%) fell below SLOEP on only one subtest- 

• Large cities (TOC 1) continue to have the highest percent of students 
who may be in need of remedial assistance (40J%>. However, the 
urban school districts have reduced this figure substantially since 
the beginning of the statewide proficiency testing in 1980, 



TABLE 4 

<...nyyt!5i'^ percent of students below SLOEP ON ONE OR MORE 

SUBTESTS, BY STATE AND BY TYPE OF COMMUNITY (TOC)J(V OCTOBER 1986 

SCHOOL YEAR 1986-87 





NUWER OF STUDENTS 
TAKING AT LEAST 
ONE SUBTEST 


DELOH SLOEP ON 
ONLY ONE SUBTEST 


BELON SLOEP 
ON THD OR 
MORE SUBTESTS 


TOTAL BELON SLOEP 
ON AT LEAST 
ONE SUBTEST 






« 




« y. 


STATE 


33,47d 


4,1C1 


IZ.Z 


1»999 


6.0 


6»100 


10.2 


TOC 1 


5»042 


i»m 


23.0 


024 


16.3 


ZpOZZ 


40.1 


TOC 2 


6»593 


550 


S.3 


206 


3.1 


756 


11.5 


TOC 3 


7»37d 


955 


12.9 


350 


4.9 


1»313 


17.0 


TOC 4 


6,060 


407 


6.7 


121 


2.0 


520 


0.7 


TOC 5 


2»994 


195 


6.5 


73 


2.4 


260 


9.0 


TOC 6 


2*336 


211 


9.0 


110 


5.1 


329 


14.1 


VOCATIONAL- 
TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS 


3»067 


505 


19.1 


299 


9.7 


004 


20.0 



* THE TOC IS BASED ON THE OTUOEMT'S Xt'ML DISTRICT 
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Test Results by District 



Table 5 (pages 25-27) presents a listing of test results by school districts 
and other schools. School districts are listed alphabetically, followed by 
regional school districts, endowed academies, and vocational -technical 
schools. The TOC designation in the second column indicates the group with 
which each district or school has been classified on Tables 2, 3 and 4. 

Because the most valid comparisons for district scores are longitudinal within 
each district, the State Department of Education advises against making school 
district comparisons. The following cautions should also be noted: 



• The tests were not designed for normative purposes. 

• It is not appropriate or meaningful to sum across the different tests 
and subtests because of differences in test length, scoring units, 
and SLOEPs. 

• It is inappropriate to compare districts solely on the basis of the 
percent of students scoring at or above the SLOEPs. These 
comparisons are inappropriate since it is impossible to identify, 
solely on the basis of the above information, how the average student 
has performed In the districts being compared. Average scores and 
standard deviations provide more appropriate comparative information 
on how well the average student is performing, although many factors 
may affect the comparability of these statistics as well. 

« Test score comparisons with previous years should be performed at the 
total test score level and not at the domain score level. 



Participation Rate Results 

Table 6 (pages 30-32) presents the number of ninth-grade students In each 
distri-ct and the percents of students who participated in the proficiency test 
during the October 1986 statewide administration. The alphabetical listing of 
districts provides the following information for each district: 

Column 1 The total number of ninth-grade students at the time of 

testing. 

Column 2 The number of ninth-grade students eligible for testing 

(i.e., excluding certain special education, bilingual, and 
ESL students). 

Column 3 The number of students tested but excluded from district 
summary data. 

Columns 4-7 The percents of ninth-grade students who received valid 
scores for each test based on the number of eligible 
students (1 .e. , column 2) . 



Individual Student Report 

For each student tested, two copies of an individual student report were sent 
to the district, one for the student's file and one for the student's parent 
or guardian. An example is provided in Figure 5 on page 33. 
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TABLE 5 

..«!^^545J9.^5I»-*-5 PROFICIENCY TEST RESULTS 
FOR CONNECTICUT SCHOOL DISTRICTS « OCTOBER 1986 

SCHOOL YEAR 1986-87 



l}44*J!^}^r •W>«f'*««^* w M«nfn0ful to M Across th* dHf«r«nt twts and sii>t«sts Imk:«us« of 
<IHf«rm« <n scoring uilts, t%st Iw^ths imd SUt«Mf<k L«r«ls of E>(p«:t«d P«rfor««io* (SLOEPs) • 



OiaTRICT 

ANSOHU 
AVON 1 
BERLIN 
BETHEL 
BUXHPZELO 
BOLtOI Z 
BMNTORD 3 

BRXocEPoirr 

BRISTOL 
BROOKPZELO 
BROOKLYN 
CANTON 4 
CHESHIRE 
CLINTtSN 
COLCHESTER 
COVENTRY 
CRCTMELL 
DANDURY 
OARZEN 
DERBY 5 
EAST ORAN0Y 
EAST HAODAH 
EAST HAHPTON 
EAST HARTfORD 
EAST HAVEN 
EAST LYME 6 
EAST WINDSOR 
ELLINQTQN 
ENfZELD 
PAZRPZELD 
PARHXNffTtN 7 
6LASn3NDURY 8 

€RANDY 9 

6REDMZCH 

CRIgO LD 10 

6R0TQN 

OUILTORD 

HAHOCN 

HARTPORO 

KZLL2N6LY 11 
LEBANON 12 

LEDYARD 13 

LiraiTZELO 

HAOISON 

MANCHESTER 14 

HERIOCN 

NIDDLETtM4 U 

NZLFORD 

HONROE 16 

NONTVILU 

NAUMlUaC 17 

ND4 BRITAIN 





Coap 


Cone 


Total 
HMn X 
Prob Corr«et 


X At or 
Abov9 

SLOEP 


Hwh Coi9> 


n 


81*4 


70.5 


Qv.O 


ftA 1 


92.2 


92.6 


86.7 


4 


92.3 


88.8 




99 9 


lOO.O 


t6.o 


92.2 


4 


9?.l 


79.0 




OO. f 


97.2 




87.7 


4 


88.4 


79.3 


9f A 


ft7 1 

Of 


97.x 


▼3.2 


89.2 


Z 


81.1 


71.1 




ftA 1 


09.0 


89.9 


85.0 


4 


87.2 


77.5 


99 0 


ftil 1 


95.0 


95.0 


88.9 


4 


80.0 


71.5 


86.5 


79 ft 


09.0 


00 .o 


04.4 


1 


72.3 


58.4 


7S 7 


A9 4 


69.9 


7t.5 


75.0 


3 


8X^8 


72.7 


117 K 


ftl 9 


9X.9 


AA X 

70. p 


AV A 

09 .0 


4 


88.4 


84.9 


91.4 


Ml 4 


95.9 


AK A 


AA A 

▼0.0 


6 


84.2 


78.4 


88.0 


ft4 9 


94.5 


An A. 


AT X 

o9.» 


4 


93.1 


88.1 


94 3 


99 1 


100.0 


AY A 

▼3.7 


A4 A 

▼Z.4 


Z 


87.5 


82.7 


92 1 


ft7 7 


96.6 


t9.3 


08.x 


5 


84.0 


75.0 


86.9 


ft9 9 

0£ . T 


92.3 


OD.P 


Al 1 


5 


78.7 


73.8 


86.5 


ftA A 
OV . V 


88.3 


Of .o 


AA T 

o0.9 


4 


88.6 


75.0 


89.0 


85.0 


97.7 


04 9 
T9.t 


Of .1 


4 


86.3 


76.6 


89.7 


A4 7 


95.3 


%T A 


00.7 


3 


81.4 


72.5 


86.8 


ftA 7 

OV . f 


87.6 


AA 1 


AK A 


Z 


91.7 


88.8 


94 7 


91 9 


99.5 


AK *f 


A1 A 

▼1.0 


5 


7».0 


66.8 




#o . A 


88.6 


A9 K 


8X.6 


4 


86.7 


81.6 


93 ft 


ft7 4 

Of 


lOO.O 


AK A 


89.x 


5 


83.1 


76.9 


89.0 


ft3 4 


97.5 


AV K 


AX "9 

00.7 


S 


86.3 


81.1 


9X.5 


86.6 


97.9 


92.6 


90.6 


Z 


80.4 


72.3 




ftA A 
OV. V 


9X.4 


A1 A 

▼1.7 


AX X 

00.4 


z 


78.6 


67,2 


57.0 


78.2 


9X.4 


92.0 


84.9 


4 


87.4 


82.0 


90.6 


87.0 


95.3 


92.3 


86.4 


4 


79.8 


69.7 


86.4 


79.2 


92.0 


92.0 


86.4 


4 


84.7 


78.3 


90.6 


84.9 


94.x 


93.9 


86.4 


3 


84.2 


77.5 


89.9 


84.3 


94.3 


92.6 


86.0 


Z 


87.8 


80.0 


9X.5 


86.8 


96.6 


95.2. 


89.3 


4 


90.6 


84.0 


94.6 


90.x 


99.5 


93.9 


90.7 


4 


91.6 


87.5 


95.0 


9X.6 


98.9 


95.9 


9X.2 


4 


82.2 


76.8 


90.x 


83.4 


94.0 


92.5 


88.3 


Z 


89.9 


82.0 


93.4 


88.8 


98.2 


94.7 


89.2 


4 


81.5 


74.3 


86.9 


8X.3 


88.9 


07.x 


8X.3 


3 


es.9 


73.2 


88.6 


83.x 


92.0 


9X.7 


86.2 


4 


84.4 


81.3 


9X.2 


85.9 


96.6 


93.5 


88.0 


Z 


79.8 


72.3 


83.7 


79.0 


85.5 


09.7 


82.0 


1 


75.0 


61.6 


78.8 


72.4 


76.4 


0X.2 


77.4 


6 


80.8 


74.0 


84.9 


80.3 


86.9 


07.2 


79.9 


6 


85.4 


76.0 


88.3 


83.7 


94.0 


09. 0 


07.5 


4 


85.7 


79.5 


87.7 


84.6 


90.x 


92.0 


07.6 


6 


87.4 


81.x 


90.5 


86.7 


93.5 


9X.3 


07.3 


5 


86.3 


81.1 


9X.2 


86.5 


97.8 


94.2 


88.8 


3 


85.7 


76.3 


89.5 


84.3 


93.3 


9X.2 


86.5 


3 


80.6 


7X.2 


86.3 


79.9 


86.0 


90.2 


8?.0 


3 


83.0 


7X.2 


87.3 


8X.X 


88.6 


88.6 


83.2 


3 


83.1 


74.8 


89.4 


82.9 


93.2 


92.4 


87.x 


4 


86.8 


80.9 


9X.X 


86.6 


95.0 


94.5 


88.3 


4 


84.1 


76.7 


89.4 


83.0 


92.x 


9X.7 


84.6 


Z 


78.3 


68.0 


84.3 


77.4 


85.0 


88.7 


85.3 


3 


77.8 


67.x 


83.x 


76.5 


8X.6 


86.2 


83.x 



LAN6UA6E ARTS 



HRZTIND 



REA0IN6 



Total X At or 
HMn X Abov9 
Hbr Correct SLOEP 



92.6 
97.0 
95.5 

96.4 

9X.7 

94.2 

89.4 

86.0 

92.5 

97,Z 

93.5 

96.2 

95.6 

90.x 

92.5 

95.5 

95.x 

9X.6 

95.0 

09.7 

96.6 

94.0 

94.7 

92.2 

93.2 

93.2 

92.0 

94.4 

94.0 

94.7 

97.0 

97.5 

93.9 

95.7 

9X.0 

93.4 

93.7 

9X.0 

85.2 

88.4 

93.5 

94.2 

95.0 

94.7 

92.5 

9X.8 

90.9 

94.7 

94.7 

93.3 

90.5 

90.2 



90.5 
95.2 
92.2 
92.4 
88.0 
93.0 
87.3 
79.3 
80.5 
94.0 
89.0 
93.9 
92.3 
86.2 

86. x 
9X.9 
9X.5 
88.6 
94.3 
87.9 
93.4 
9X.X 
92.3 
90.0 
90.0 
90.3 
90.x 
9X.3 
90.5 
93.0 
93.4 
94.6 
9X.3 
92.9 
85.9 
90.x 
9X.6 
87.5 
80.7 
84.0 
89.5 
9X.2 
90.7 
92.4 
89.8 
88.7 

87. x 
9X.0 
92.3 
89.5 
87.9 
86.0 



99.x 

100.0 

lOO.O 

98.8 

97.8 

100.0 

93.0 

80.9 

96.2 

99.5 

95.9 

100.0 

98.x 

92.9 

94.7 

100.0 

98.8 

96.3 

99.5 

95.* 

100.0 

100.0 

97.9 

90.x 

97.4 

98.7 

98.7 

99.2 

90.4 

98.9 

99.5 

100.0 

97.4 

98.7 

92.6 

97.6 

100.0 

93.4 

89.7 

90.9 

97.6 

98.8 

96.0 

97.0 

96.9 

96.9 

94.0 

98.6 

98.0 

94.7 

96.3 

94.3 



H9«n X At or 
Holistic Abov9 
Scor« SbOEP 



4.5 
6.2 
5.7 
5.5 
5.x 
5.6 
4.0 
4.0 
5.4 
5.x 
4.9 
5.4 
5.7 
5.2 
4.0 
5.0 
4.9 
5.3 
6.3 
4.0 
5.0 
5.5 
4.0 
5.2 
4.9 
5.4 
5.0 
5.x 

5. x 
5.4 
6.0 
6.3 
5.9 
5.6 
4.9 
5.0 

6. x 
5.x 
4.2 
4.0 

5.;^ 

5.2 
5.7 
5.0 
5.2 
4.7 
4.8 
4.7 
5.0 
4.9 
4.8 
4.4 



9X.3 

97.9 

97.8 

96.3 

92.0 

98.6 

89.2 

67.2 

93.4 

94.4 

93.2 

97.7 

96.9 

96.0 

90.6 

90.8 

89.4 

93.0 

100.0 

09.5 

97.9 

94.9 

9X.5 

94.4 

92.0 

94.0 

94.7 

09.0 

90.4 

96.3 

100.0 

100.0 

94.0 

95.6 

84.0 

89.5 

97.9 

88.5 

75.6 

87.5 

92.9 

96.2 

86.0 

96.x 

94.6 

83.4 

87.4 

90.7 

94.3 

90.7 

9X.4 

84.9 



H9«n 

DRP X At or 
\Jn\X Abov9 
Soor« SUOEP- 



62 

76 

69 

69 

63 

71 

63 

56 

64 

69 

64 

73 

69 

62 

66 

67 

67 

64 

76 

63 

73 

69 

69 

64 

63 

67 

67 

69 

66 

67 

73 

73 

69 

7X 

62 

66 

69 

62 

50 

62 

67 

69 

69 

69 

66 

63 

64 

67 

67 

66 

64 

6X 



93.0 
100.0 
98.9 
99.2 

vsa 

98.6 

94.8 

84.3 

96.x 

97.4 

98.6 

200. 0 

93.5 

92.3 

100. 0 

98.9 

98.8 

95.3 

100.0 

92.x 

100.0 

100.0 

97.9 

97.4 

97.4 

99.x 

98.6 

98.3 

96.5 

98.6 

99.5 

99.4 

99.x 

98.9 

9X.4 

97.6 

98.7 

92.4 

87.3 

92.6 

98.0 

97.9 

98.9 

97.8 

96.2 

94.6 

96.2» 

98.x 

98.x 

98.0 

96.4 

92.5 



PRir 



25 



34 



TABLE 5 

EERA BASIC SKILLS PROFICIENCY TEST RESULTS 
FOR CONNECTICUT SCHOOL DISTRICTS « OCTOBER 1986 

SCHOOL YEAR 1986-87 



MATH91ATICS 



LAN6UA6E ARTS 



HRXTINO 



REA02N6 

































H««n 














Tot«I 


X At or 










Tot«I 


y* At or 


H««n 


Z At or 


DRP 


X At or 














Abovtt 












Abov« 


HoIUtfc 


Abovtt 


unit 


AbOY« 


OXSTRXCT 


TOO 


Coap 


Cone 


Prob 


Correct 


SIJOEP 


Httch 


C0i|> 


Lfbr 


Corr^ot 


8LPEP 


Ooorc 


OtOEP 


9oor« 


OtOEP 


NB4 CANAAN Id 


z 


93,6 


67.6 


95.1 


92.4 


99.5 


97.2 






97.5 


95.5 


100.0 


6.3 


99.0 


73 


99.5 


NCH PAZRPXEU) 


4 


04.4 


79.2 


69.6 


64.7 


89.5 


92.4 


67 1 


9 


92.1 


90.7 


97.4 


5.3 


00.4 


66 


90.4 


ND4 HAVEN 


1 


73.6 


57,5 


76.6 


70.0 


70.9 


62.3 


78 


5 


04.3 


eo.3 


09.5 


4.4 


77.5 


56 


04.4 


NEHINGTX3N 


z 


dO.4 


69.6 


93.6 


66.0 


97.6 


95.6 


90 




95.9 


93.0 


99.3 


5.3 


96.7 


69 


90.7 


NEH LONDON 


3 


60*6 


67.6 


63.5 


77.9 


67.7 


00.0 


111 




91.0 


06.6 


97.9 


4.7 


84.5 


61 


93.1 


NM KZLfORO 19 


5 


B6.7 


77.5 


90.9 


65.5 


95.3 


94.3 




5 


94.9 


92.3 


90.5 


5.3 


96.7 


69 


97.0 


NEWTOf^ 


5 


69,3 


62.6 


94.1 


69.0 


97.6 


94.7 


90 




95.9 


93.6 


99.6 


5.0 


90.0 


73 


99.2 


NORTH BRANfORD 


4 


04.6 


77.0 


91.0 


64.7 


95.1 


95.0 


66 




91.3 


91.1 


90.4 


5.3 


95.9 


66 


100. 0 


NORTH HAVD4 


z 


90,5 


79.2 


92.6 


67.9 


96.5 


95.0 


69 




96.0 


93.1 


99.6 


4.7 


09.4 


71 


99.6 


NORTH 5T0N2NGTON £0 


5 


90,9 


62.7 


94.2 


69.7 


96.0 


91.6 


67 1 




93.0 


90.4 


100. 0 


5.4 


96.0 


71 


100.0 


NORMA LK 


3 


62,1 


70.6 


65.0 


79.6 


08.7 


67.3 


63 


z 


90.x 


06.4 


94.7 


4.9 


05.0 


61 


91.3 


NORWICH 


3 


69,9 


56.6 


79.7 


69.5 


66.7 


76.7 


74 




O0.7 


76.6 


77.3 


4.1 


72.7 


55 


06.4 


OLD SAYDROOK 


5 


63,5 


77.3 


69.1 


63.7 


92.9 


92.6 


63 


Q 


92.5 


09.2 


97.6 


5.6 


94.1 


63 


97.6 


PLAINPIELO 21 




63,2 


71.3 


67.4 


61.2 


93.4 


91.4 




3 


92.1 


09. 0 


97.9 


5.0 


90.9 


62 


95.4 


PLA3WZLLE 22 


4 


66.5 


79.3 


92.6 


66.5 


96.7 


92.7 


Of 


1 


94.7 


91.1 


90.3 


4.0 


91.6 


66 


96.6 


PLYHOUTH 


z 


61.5 


72.4 


90.2 


61.9 


94.5 


93.2 


00 




94.0 


91.0 


100.0 


5.2 


92.9 


69 


99.2 


PORTLAND 


5 


04.4 


78.6 


90.4 


64.9 


93.2 


93.2 


06 


7 


95.3 


91.3 


95.9 


5.3 


90.6 


67 


97.3 


PUTNAH 23 




04.1 


76.5 


90.1 


64.0 


96.6 


92.6 


634 




94.0 


09.9 


97.5 


4.6 


05.0 


64 


90.3 


RIOOEPIELD 


5 


91*0 


66,0 


94.5 


90.6 


90.7 


96*1 


91 


lO 


96.4 


94.3 


99.7 


6.0 


100.0 


73 


99.7 


ROCKY HILL 


4 


62.6 


75.6 


90.5 


63.4 


95.4 


94.2 


66 


^1 


94.0 


92.0 


100.0 


4.6 


O0.2 


67 


90.5 


scmouR 24 


5 


60,4 


71.9 


67.6 


60.5 


90.1 


92.0 


04 




90.9 


09.0 


95.3 


5.2 


95.3 


63 


95.4 


9HELT0N 


3 


62.9 


74.1 


66.9 


62.4 


93.4 


93.2 


67 


>5 


93.0 


91.3 


90.2 


5.3 


90 .0 


67 


97.9 


SXKSOURY 25 


4 


91.1 


64.1 


93.7 


90.0 


90.5 


96.1 


91 


»5 


96.5 


94.5 


99.7 


5.6 


97.9 


76 


99.1 


30MER3 


4 


Od,7 


60.6 


94.3 


66.3 


97.4 


95.4 


69 


»0 


96.6 


93.4 


100.0 


5.1 


93.5 


71 


lOO.O 


90UTHINCTON 26 


3 


B6.1 


79.6 


91.6 


66.1 


96.6 


95.2 


69 


»6 


96.2 


93.4 


99.5 


5.5 


90.0 


67 


97.3 


aOUTH HXNDdOR 27 


2 


B6.e 


78.7 


91.0 


65.9 


94.5 


92.5 


67 


»6 


93.6 


91.0 


90.0 


5.0 


96.9 


66 


95.7 


STAPPORO 26 


5 


67.4 


79.4 


91.7 


66.6 


96.0 


94.9 


65 


»5 


95.7 


91.7 


200.0 


5.1 


97.6 


69 


lOO.O 


STAHPORD 


1 


eo.5 


71.6 


65.6 


79.6 


64.1 


00.4 


64 


»1 


91.0 


07.4 


93.7 


5.2 


91.9 


63 


93.6 


stonjnghon 


4 


B6.0 


60.5 


91.6 


66.4 


97.6 


92.2 


00 


»2 


94.7 


91.3 


99.3 


5.7 


97.0 


69 


90.5 


5TRATP0RD 


2 


62.3 


72.2 


66.9 


61.0 


91.1 


91.3 


04 


»6 


91.1 


00.9 


96.2 


4.0 


07. 0 


64 


95.7 


SUPPIELO 29 


4 


64.0 


77.1 


66.2 


63.5 


91.3 


92.6 


07 


»5 


95.3 


91.5 


100.0 


5.5 


96.3 


67 


96.4 


THOMASTON 


4 


62.6 


75.2 


90.5 


63.2 


96.2 


90.9 


06 


»7 


93.6 


90.0 


90.7 


5.2 


90.7 


71 


100.0 


THOKPSON 




63.4 


60.4 


91.3 


65.3 


97.2 


H.5 


09 


»7 


93.1 


92.5 


90.6 


5.7 


100.0 


69 


90.6 


TOLLAND 


5 


66.6 


65.0 


92.5 


69.0 


99.3 


95.7 


90 


.2 


95.6 


93.7 


100.0 


5.5 


96.3 


73 


90.5 


TORR2NGT0N 


3 


67.5 


60.1 


91.5 


66.6 


95.6 


93.1 


07 


»1 


94.1 


91.1 


90.3 


4.3 


73.0 


67 


90.3 


TRUMBULL 30 


2 


69.3 


62.3 


92.9 


60.5 


97.4 


94.0 


09 


»o 


95.5 


92.0 


90.7 


5.6 


99.0 


71 


90.4 


VERNON 31 


3 


63.5 


76.4 


69.6 


63.6 


94.4 


93.9 


07 


»3 


93.6 


91.5 


99.0 


5.0 


94.7 


66 


96.1 


HALL2N6FORD 32 


3 


63.5 


72.4 


66.4 


62.0 


91.6 


92.6 


06 


»5 


93.2 


90.6 


97.1 


4.9 


07.5 


67 


97.4 


HATERBURY 33 


1 


74.5 


57.6 


78.6 


71.1 


71.6 


65.2 


79 


.1 


06.9 


03.4 


92.6 


4.3 


03.3 


59 


00.0 


HATERPORD 


4 


67.1 


79.6 


92.6 


66.9 


99.0 


95.2 


90 


.2 


95.4 


93.4 


100.0 






69 


99.5 


HATERTOm 


2 


66.0 


75.3 


90.6 


64.5 


96.1 


94.1 


00 


»4 


94.7 


92.2 


90.3 


5.0 


95.3 


67 


90.7 


UE5TDR00K 


€ 


64.0 


61.7 


91.0 


65.6 


96.0 


91.2 


07 


»4 


93.0 


90.2 


9O.0 


5.0 


96.1 


67 


9O.0 


NEST HARTPORD 34 


2 


66.0 


63.1 


91.8 


67.9 


97.1 


94.4 


90 


»1 


96.3 


93.3 


99.1 


5.9 


90.6 


69 


90.0 


WEST HAVEN 


2 


61.9 


70.5 


65.3 


79.6 


67.6 


91.7 


06 


»6 


93.1 


90.2 


97.1 


5.0 


09.9 


63 


94.3 


HESTON 


5 


69.4 


65.2 


93.6 


69.7 


97.0 


95.6 


91 


.0 


96.0 


94.4 


100.0 


5.7 


97.0 


71 


90.5 


HE5TP0RT 


3 


90.5 


66.5 


93.9 


90.5 


90.2 


96.2 


91 


,9 


96.7 


94.7 


100.0 


6.1 


97.5 


76 


99.3 


HETYiERSPIELO 35 


Z 


67.6 


60.5 


91.1 


66.6 


94.0 


93.2 


00 


.1 


92.7 


91.3 


97.2 


5.1 


92.5 


67 


96.4 


HILTON 36 


4 


91.2 


66.1 


93.4 


90.5 


99.1 


95.0 


91 


.1 


97.4 


94.1 


100.0 


6.0 


99.5 


73 


99.1 


HXNOHAN 37 


6 


76.3 


69.3 


63.2 


76.7 


77.9 


66.2 


01 


,9 


09.5 


06.2 


94.7 


4.9 


92.7 


62 


09.4 


H2NDS0R 


2 


66.7 


60.0 


91.6 


66.5 


95.5 


91.6 


06 


.5 


93.9 


90.2 


97.9 


5.2 


95.0 


69 


90.0 


HIND90R LOCKS 


4 


66.0 


60.2 


92.7 


66.7 


90.1 


91.7 


06 


,2 


94.9 


90.4 


99.1 


5.1 


09.6 


66 


99.1 


HOLCOTT 30 


2 


62.6 


73.2 


67.6 


61.7 


94.6 


94.5 


07 


.0 


94.1 


91.7 


100.0 


5.1 


97.3 


67 


97.0 



ERIC 



26 



35 



TABLE 5 

J£5^9^^.'^^^^5 PROFICIENCY TEST RESULTS 
FOR CONNECTICUT SCHOOL DISTRICTS « OCTOBER 1986 

SCHOOL YEAR 1986-87 



HAT>imATXC9 



DISTRICT 



TOO 



KCOION X 39 6 

Rca:m zv 4o 6 

RESIGN V 41 4 

RCOIQN VI 42 6 

RCaiON VII 43 6 

RCaiQN VIII 44 S 

RCaiQN ZK 45 4 

RCaiQNX46 5 

REaiQN XX 47 6 

RCaiQN XXI 40 6 

RCaiQN XIII 49 % 

REGION XXV SO 4 

SCaiQN XV 51 4 

RCaiQN XVXI 52 6 

RCOIQN XVni 53 i 

NORHICH FRte ACOHT 54 3 

aiLBERT SCHOOL 55 6 

MOOOSTXK ACOKT 56 i 

BULLArto-mvms vr 57 7 

HBNRY AWCTT VT 58 7 

H H CLUS vr 5t 7 

CLX NHXTHCY VT 60 7 

A X nmct vr ii 7 

HOMCLL CHmCY VT 62 7 

H C HILCOX vr 63 7 

VINAL vr 64 7 

E C OOOOHIN vr 65 7 

NORHICH vr 66 7 

J H MRIfiHT vr 67 7 

ouvER HOLonrrr vr 60 7 

M F KAYNOR Vr 69 7 

M2NDHAH Vr 70 7 

EHHcrr o'BRiew vr 71 7 

PIATT VT 72 7 

MA990 SOUTHCAaTERN 73 r 

C O SHITH SCHOOL 74 6 



LANQUA6E ARTS 



Coi|> Cone 



86.0 
86.1 
09.8 
88.9 
87.5 
86.3 
87.3 
88.7 
79.1 
83.3 
84.9 
84.9 
88.0 
88.2 
85.6 
83.0 
87.0 
86.9 
77.0 
77.0 
85.6 
82.6 
76.5 
79.9 
77.0 
74.1 
75.1 
80.4 
69.8 
78.8 
75.6 
77.1 
79.5 
77.9 
78.3 
86.3 



79.7 
76.2 
83.8 
81.5 
80.5 
79.6 
81, > 
80 > 
75.4 
80.1 
79.2 
76.1 
80.8 
83.8 
78.4 
72.0 
77.5 
77.8 
65.6 
67.0 
74.9 
69.6 
61.4 
73.8 
69.2 
67.6 
64.4 
72.8 
59.6 
U*3 
f4.2 
70 »4 
68,1 

e/.o 

66.9 
81.0 





Tot«l 


X At or 








Tot«l 






AboYft 








Httn X 


Prop Correct 


SLOCP 






Libr Correct 


91.6 


86.1 


98.9 


96.2 


86.9 


95.6 


92.7 


89.3 


84.3 


94.2 


88.6 


80.7 


92.8 


86.7 


93.6 


89.4 


98.0 


95.6 


89.7 


96.4 


93.7 


92.7 


88.1 


100.0 


94.6 


88.9 


93.4 


92.3 


92.2 


87.1 


95.0 


93.7 


88.0 


95.2 


92.0 


90.3 


85.8 


94.5 


93.1 


88.4 


9>V.8 


91.8 


91.0 


86.8 


92.4 


H.3 


88.4 


9iS8 


92.5 


92.2 


87.6 


97.4 


93.7 


88.1 


95.4 


92.0 


83.8 


79.7 


85.7 


84.6 


78.2 


84.3 


82.2 


88.4 


84.2 


92.6 


H.5 


89.6 


95.8 


93.0 


89.2 


84.8 


93.6 


92.8 


87.1 


93.3 


90.8 


88.3 


83.5 


96.4 


91.4 


89.1 


93.4 


91.0 


92.3 


87.4 


97.7 


H.7 


89.2 


97.0 


93.2 


93.2 


88.7 


97.5 


94.6 


89.2 


96.8 


93.1 


91.0 


85.4 


H.2 


91.9 


87.2 


94.4 


90.8 


87.5 


81.4 


90.5 


92.2 


85.7 


93.1 


90.1 


93.1 


86.4 


97.7 


95.3 


90.4 


95.7 


93.6 


90.7 


85.6 


98.7 


93.7 


87.2 


95.6 


91.8 


83.1 


75.8 


86.2 


87.4 


83.6 


90.2 


86.7 


82.7 


76.1 


83^4 


86.7 


78.9 


87.1 


84.0 


88.2 


83.4 


96.7 


91.9 


83.4 


93.4 


89.2 


86.2 


80.1 


94.6 


89.3 


83.6 


91.3 


87.7 


78.9 


73.0 


80.1 


80.3 


76.5 


86.5 


80.3 


86.3 


80.4 


89.2 


87.5 


83.4 


91.4 


86.9 


84.8 


77.4 


90.3 


86.8 


80.4 


89.3 


85.0 


76.2 


72.9 


74.7 


80.6 


75.8 


80.2 


78.8 


81.0 


74.1 


79.3 


79.4 


72.5 


83.3 


77.7 


87.0 


80.5 


91.5 


86.5 


81.8 


90.3 


85.6 


76.0 


69.0 


68.4 


76.7 


69.3 


81.0 


75.0 


84.0 


78.4 


87.6 


86.2 


80.7 


90.7 


85.2 


80.3 


74.0 


81.9 


84.5 


79.1 


86.5 


83.0 


82.6 


77.1 


87.6 


83.2 


77.7 


88.6 


82.4 


83.4 


77.5 


84.6 


87.3 


79.8 


86.4 


84.4 


83.3 


77.2 


87.0 


88.0 


79.7 


88.8 


85.2 


82.1 


76.3 


82.2 


80.9 


75.9 


86.3 


80.3 


89.6 


85.9 


94.6 


91.5 


87.3 


93.7 


90.5 



HRXTINC 



REAOINO 



H At or 
Abovtt 

SLOCP 



100.0 
94.9 
99.2 
100.0 
99.3 
99.4 
98.7 
98.7 
87.9 
100.0 
97.0 
99.1 
99.4 
99.2 
97.4 
96.7 
100.0 
100.0 
97.2 
95.9 
99.2 
97.1 
91.9 
97.8 
95.9 
87.3 
85.4 
97.4 
81.7 
97.8 
94.6 
95.3 
94.7 
93.1 
87.0 
95.9 



H««n H At or 
HolUtfc Abav« 
Scor« SLOCP 



6.0 
5.6 
5.9 
5.6 
5.4 
5.2 
6.4 
5.7 
5.1 
5.9 
5.7 
5.5 
5.9 
5.3 
6.0 
5.3 
5.8 
6.1 
4.2 
4.2 
4.4 
4.5 
4.5 
4.9 
4.7 
3.8 
4.3 
4.5 
4.8 
4.5 
4.4 
4.4 
4.5 
4.4 
4.2 
5.5 



97.8 
98.3 
99.2 
98.2 
95.7 
95.7 
97.4 
98.7 
92.1 
98.5 
98.9 
94.5 
96.6 
95.9 
94.7 
90.9 
100.0 
97.5 
79.3 
83.5 
93.4 
90.7 
90.2 
87.3 
93.0 
64.5 
83.1 
90.9 
87.6 
88.2 
87.6 
89.1 
79.9 
82.8 
70.7 
93.9 



ORP H At or 
Uilt Abov« 
Scor« SLOEP 



67 
62 
76 
69 
67 
67 
69 
71 
62 
69 
66 
66 
71 
71 
71 
64 
69 
76 
6X 
61 
66 
60 
58 
64 
60 
59 
55 
61 
55 
61 
61 
60 
60 
61 
60 
67 



36 
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fOOTNQTEd TO TABLE 5 



School districts thst rttc«iv^ studsnts from othtr torn or school districts «r« list«d 
bslOMS A (P) BMns thst th« district s«nds its studwits to tMO or Bor* school districts* 
(Souross PMdsr P«tt«ms/9chools V«rific»tion tomt X9di) 



1 AVON RBCEXVeS STUDBirS PRQH HAin?Om(P). 

t BOLTON RCCEXVeS 9TUDEKrS PMI HILLMiaKP)* 

3 BRANram KECEZVE9 STUOmrS PRQH HARTfOMX P ) * 

4 CANTON KECEXVeS amJOMTS FMH HARTfOMXP). 

% OEWr RBCEXVE9 9nJDDir9 PROH AN90NU(P)» NEH HAVEN(P)» OKPOmCP) AND 9HELT0N(P)* 

i EAST Vmt RECEIVES SnJDDfTS PRGN SALDKP). 

7 fARHXNITQN RBCEXVES STUDENTS PROH HAinTORDCP)* 

a SLASTONBUirY RECEIVES STUDBITS PROH EAST HARTPORO(P)» HARTPORD(P)» ROCKY HXLL(P)» METHERSnELD(P)» HANCHESnTERCP) 

AND HARimiOlMI(P)* 

f DRANBY RECEIVES SlUDDfTS PROH HARTPORD(P) AND MMDSOR U)CKS(P)« 

10 DRX9H0L0 RECEIVES SlUDDfTS PROH CANnaMYCP)* LISBQN(P) AND VOUUNTQMKP). 

U KILLINSLT RECEIVES STUDBirS PROH BROOKLYN(P)» CMirERBURY( P ) » EASrP0RD(P)» ORI9M0LD(P)» PLA3NPXELD(P)» STERLJNO(P)» 

vouJNrom(P)» Mooosn)CK(P)» pohpret(P)» putnahcp) and thohpsoh(P)* 

It LEBANON RECEIVES SIUDEKTS PROH ANDOVER(P)» OOlCHESrER(P)» O0UJHBU(P)» PRANKL3N(P)» KEBR0N(P)» mRLBOR0UQH(P)» 
SALEH(P)» BODIAH(P)» SPRAiUE(P)» HAHPTCN(P)» CHAPL]N(P) AND SCOTLAND(P)« 

13 LEOYARO RECEIVES SIUDEKTS PROH EAST LYHE(P)» MmM(P)» HQNTVILU(P)» NW ljONDON(P)» PRESTON(P)» ST0N2NQT0N(P)» 

HATE1(.^(P)» north 9rONlHfTON(P)» LXSBON(P)» OLD LYHE(P) AND NO»aCH(P)« 

14 HANCHESTER RECEIVES STUDBITS PROH HARTPORD(P). 

IB KIDDLETOIM RECEIVES STUDBITS PROH CL1NT0N(P)» PORTLAND(P)» DURHM1(P)» EAST HAHPTDN(P)» QUXLPORO(P) AND 
OLD SAYBROOK* 

11 HONROE RECEIVES STUDBITS PROH BRXOBEPORT( P ) » OKPORD(P)» NBinM4(P)» REOION KVX» 9TRATfORD(P)» OANDUnr(P)» 

ANSONXA(P) AND MATERTOW(P}. 
17 HMJDATUCK RECEIVES STUDBITS PROH BEACON PALLS(P)« 

la HEM CANAAN RECEIVES STUDENTS PROH DANBURY(P)» DARieN(P)» PAXRPIELD(P)» 9TAHP0R0(P)* HXLPORD(P)* N0RHAIK(P)> 

SHELTON(P) iHL' HE9TQN(P). 
If NB4 HXLPORD RECEIVES STUDBITS PROH SHERHAHtP). 

20 NORTH STONIN0TON RECEIVES SHMBITS PROH VOUUKTOMNCP). 

21 PLAIHPIELl) RECEIV2S STUDBITS PROH STERL3H9(P). 
2E PLAZWiLLE RECEIVES STUDBITS PROH HARTPORD(P)« 

23 nmm receives students proh pohpret(P). 

24 SEYMOUR RECEIVES STUDBITS PROH BEACON PALtS(P) AND OKPOROCP). 
2B SIHSeURY RECEIVES STUDBITS PROH HARTPORO(P). 

24 SOUTHXNBTON RECEIVES STUDBITS PROH NB4 BRHASKP)* NOL00TT(P)» BRZSTOL(P)» PLYHOimi(P)» BERLIN(P)* CHESHIRECP) 

AHD PLA3NVILLE(P) 
27 SOUm WINDSOR RECEIVES STUDBITS PROH HARTPORO(P)* 
2B STAPPORD RECEIVES S1UDBITS PROH INJ)QN(P)* 

tf SUPPIELO RECEIVES STUDBITS PROH AVON(r/» nUX)HPIELO(P)» C«^ITQN(P)» EAST BRANDY* KNPIELD(P)» BRANBY» KAin70RO(P), 
SIH38URY» HINDSOR(P)» WINDSOR U)CKS(P) Mm PARH3N8TQN(P). 

30 TRUMBULL RECEIVES STUDBITS PROH BRIDOEPORTC P ) » M0NROE(P)» SHELTON(P)» 5TRATPOR0(P) AKO REBXON ZX« 

31 VERNON RECEIVES STUDENTS PROH EAST MXNDSOR(P)» ELL]N8T0N(P)» HANCHE9TER(P)» SOHERS(P)» SCUTH HIHDSOR(P)* 

STAPP0RO(P)» TOLLAND(P)» BOLTON(P) AND UIXON(P)* 

32 MALLIHOPORD RECEIVES STUDBITS PROH BRANPORD(P)» CHESHIRE(P)» EAST HAVm(P)» HAMDEH(P)» HERXOEN(P)* H» HAVeH(P)» 

NORTH BRANrORO(P)» BETHANY(P)» BRI9T0L(P)» NORTH HAVEN(P) AND WEST HAVB4(P)* 

33 HATERBURY RECEIVES STUDBITS PROH NMMATUCK(P). 

34 NEST HARTPORo RECEIVES STUDBITS PROH HARTPORD(P). 

3B HCTHERSPIELO RECEIVES STUDBITS PROH Bf9IST0L(P)» HARrrORD(P)» VERH0H(P)f PLAINVILLE(P) AND HATERBURYCP). 

36 HILTON RECEIVES STUDBITS PROH BRIDBEPORT(P). 

37 HINOHAH RECEIVES STUDBITS PROH OOUJHBXA(P) AND HILLSNOTONCP). 
3B HOLCOTT RECEIVES STUDBITS PROH PROSPECT(P). 

39 RE6Z0H I RECEIVES STUDBITS PROH CANAAN(P)» OOR»MALL(P)» KmT(P)* Wfm CANAAN(P)» SALI9BURY(P) AND 9HAR0N(P)« 

40 REGION IV RECEIVES STUDBITS PROH CHESTER* DEEP RIVER(P) AND ESStX(P)* 

41 REQZOH V RECEIVES STUDBITS PROH BETHANY(P)» ORANSE(P) AND H0O0BRI06E(P)* 

42 REGION VI RECEIVES STUDBITS PROH BURLSIBTON(P)* 009HEN(P)» HARN2Kr0H(P)» LITCHPieLD(P)i MDRRXS(P)» 

HEN HARTPORD(P)» YHOHASTON(P)» T0RR1N8T0N(P) AND UARReN(P)* 

43 REGION VII RECEIVES STUDBITS PROH BARKHAHSTED(P)» 00LEBR00K(P)» NW HARTPORDCP) AND NORrOLX(P). 

44 REGION Vm RECEIVES STUDBITS PROH ANOOVER(P)» HEBRON(P) AND HARLBOROOQHtP), 
4B RCGXOH IH RECEIVES STUDBITS PROH EASTON AND REDDZND(P)« 

44 REGION X RECEIVES STTUDBITS PROH BURLINQTON(P) AND HARWNrON(P). 

47 REGION XI RECEIVES STUDBITS PROH CHAPLIN(P)» HAHPTON(P) AND SOOTLAND(P). 

4B REGION HXl RECEIVES STUDBITS PROH BRIOGBWtR(P)» ROHBURY AND HASH1N0TOH(P),* 

49 REGION Kin RECEIVES STTUOBITS PROH DURHAM(P) AND HIOOLEPIELD(P)* 

50 REGION XIV RECEIVES STUDBITS PROH ANSONIA(P)» BEACON PALLS(P)» BETHEL(P)» BETHLSiCM(P)» BRZOGBUTCR(P)* 

BRO0KPIELD(P)» KIOOLEBURY(P)» H0NROE(P)» NAUBA1UCK( P ) » NBI HILPORD(P)» NWTOm(P)» CXrOR0(P)> PROSPECT(P)* 
SEYHOUR(P)» SHERHAN(P)» SOUTHBURY( P ) » HASHINBTON(P)» HATERT0M4(P)» OERBY(P) AND HOCOBURYCP)* 

51 REGION XV RECEIVES STUDBITS PROH HIDDLEBURY(P) AND S0U1HDURY( P ) • 

52 REGION KVII RECEIVES STUDBITS PRCH HAOOAM(P) AND KILLINGUORTH(P)* 
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rocri H Tr ES to table s 



School dUtrlets th«t r«o«iv«d ttucNnts fro« oth^r Tomtmi op »chool districts ip* listed 
h%lmt A (P) MWMi th*t th* district s«nds Its studvtts to t>io or ■or* school distrlcU, 
(9ouro«t PMdtr P»ttttms/9cKools Verification For*, 1906) 



n REoxoN win recexves smown nm vmtiP) and old lwe(P). 

M NORHZCH FREE AC CWT RE CEIVES SlUDBirS PROM NORHICH(P)> 3PRAaUE(P), 3ALEH(P), BOZRAH(P)» L13C0N(P), PRAHCLIN(P)» 

PRE5tQN(P)» CAHrER8URY(P) AND VOUHTCMKP), 
W 6XU»m3Ct«0L RECEIVES mJOmrS PRGH HARrUM(P) AND ICM^ 

U HOOMTOOC ACCHT RECEIVES SWOEKTS PROH MCX3KLYN(P)* EASTPORO(P), PC»1PRET(P)» 5rAPPOR0(P)» HOOOSrDCK(P), fVnWKP)* 
CHAPUN(P)» CAKrERBURr(P) AND KILL3N0LY(P). 

"Hi'f?:*'*^'®** ^ RECEIVES aiUDEKrS PROM BRXDeEPORT(P)» PAIRPIELO(P), HQNROE(P)» 3HELT0N(P), STRATPORO(P) AND 
TRUHBULUP), 

^ •^2fr«^522II.r SSS^SJFLS?^ ™^ MTWEUP)* BRI0SEHATER(P)» eROOICPIELO(P)» OANDURY(P), NQNROE(P)* 

J^J^^l^' ^ HILPORO(P), N5mH4(P)» REDD2ND(P)» RIOOEPIELO(P)» SHERHAN(P)» SOJTHDURYCP) AND HOOOBURY(P). 
* "..?.Fii£?wyi."''Ef5!!2^*'^^ CAKTERBURYCP), CHAPUN(P)» EASTPOROCP)* CRISHOLDCP), 

^EiSSMl^^* PLAINPIELO(P)» POHPRCr(P), WTNAH(P), STERUHDCP), THOHPSCN(P), VOLUNTOfWP), HOOOSnXXCP) AND 
ASHPORD(P)* 

^.^jy^!^-^-*'^^"^ SIVDPirS PROM 5ETH*Nr(P), BRANPORO(P)» EAST HAVEN(P)» HAHDEN(P)» NW HAVEN(P)» 
NORTH BRANPORO(P) AND NORTIf HAVBKP), 

*.iJI!S*E! Y*^,??^^?!?^ PtOOHPIElD(P)> EAST MARTPORO(P), ENPIEID(P), SLASTOWnrCP). HARTPOROCP). 

^SSSSiJ^.^J^!!I^l^ HtTHERSPIELO(P), HXNDSOR(P)» WNDSOR tOCKS(P)» ROOOT HILL(P)» N« DRHAINCP). 

PARriXNQrrCN(P)» south N]HDS0R(P)» NSONQTON(P) AND SUPPIELO(P), 
"2t?iL2IS!ET ^JSfjyS? ^SE? BUD0 HPIEID( P)> SOLTONCP)* COVEKTRTCP). east HARTrORO(P), EAST «1NDS0R(P). 

!^SS^^^i:J5£S^\tlL^^i^^ MARTPORD(P). HANCHESTER(P)» SOMERS(P)» SOUTH HINDSOR(P). TOLIAND(P). 

VERNQN(P)» HeT1IERSPIEL0(P)» WINDSOR 1J0CKS(P)» SUPPIELD(P)» HXLL2N8T0N(P) AND HXNDSOR(P)« 

"^*5i£2K )IL5S?F^ STUDWTS PRQH BERUN(P)» CHESHIRE(P)» HERIOm(P)» SOUTHINOTON(P), HALUNDPORO* HOlJCOrr(P) 
AND NORTH HAVBii P) • 

STUDWTS PRON CL1NT0N(P)» COLCHESTER(P)» CROTWELUP), DEEP RXVER(P)» DUWAH(P), EAST HAOOAH, 
!SI.S52S°^i!i^*2KiE2: ««"^<f >» HAODAH(P), KILUNOHORTH(P). HA0XSQN» nERIOm(P), MXODLEPIEID(P). 
KXD0LETO»4» NORTH BRANPORD(P)» PORTtAND(P) AND ROCKY HILL(P). 

^f*5SS2£Svyi."^£SS^?flJ^ eERUN(P). BRISTPL(P)» BURLlNfiTOI(P), CROTWELUP). PARHINCTWCP). 

g^^fSyyi^^* HJNWESTER(P)> NOI MHAXNCP), NEH2N0T0N(P)» PLAIWXLLE(P). PLYKXm«P), SOOTHINCTWCP). 
MEST HARTPORO(P) AND METHERSPIEUWP). 
44 NORMXCH VT RECEIVp STUDDITS PRQH 0OaAH(P)» CANTERBURY(P)» COLCHESTER( P) » PRAF«(LIN(P)* ORiaHOLO(P), GROTO^CP)* 
iSitSi^ILlL^^^^^ STOONETONCP). NORHICH(P)» PRESTONCP). SALOKP), SPRAOUE(P)» 

VOU»mMI(P)» HATERP0RO(P)» NW UONDOH(P) AND PUUHPIELD(P), 

^JUJSJSr ^ "KEIVES STUDENTS PRQH OARIEN(P)» MEETMCH^ NOIM^lX(P)» RIDOEPIEID(P), STAMfORD(P)» MESTW(P) AND 
HESTPORT* 

^ ^"^JSfSF ^ STUDWTS PRQH M0OOeURY(P)» BARKHAHSTED(P)» BETHLEHEH(P). CANAAN(P)* CANTX3N(P)» 

COLEPR OqK(P) > CORNHALL(P)» mHCNCP)* HARTUND(P)» HA»«KrON(P), KEKT(P), LTTCHPIEIDCP), H0RRI3(P), 
HEM HARTPORDCP)» NORPOUC(P)» NORTH CANAAN(P)» PLTHOUTH(P)» SAUSCURTCP), SHARON(P)* THOHASTCN(P)» Tt)RRIH8Tt3N(P)» 
H]NCHESrER(P)» BURL2N81T3N(P)» HARRW(P) AND HASHINSTONCP). nun^l^Jn^ri, twckiwwipj. 

^- ^u!!?? ^ ^ ^ ReCEms STUDENTS PRQH BEAOQN PAtLS(P)> NAUMniCK(P)» PROSPECT(P)» SOUTHDURY(P)» MATERBURY( P) , 
HATERTOm(P)» MOlOOTr(P) AND MOOOMTYCP), 
70 H2NDHAH VT RECEIVES STUDWTS PROH ANDQVER(P)» ASHPORO(P)» BOLTON(P), CHAPLIN(P). COUJHDIA(P), COVEKn?Y(P). 
PRANKU(N(P)» HAHPTt)N(P)» HEBRON(P)» LEBANON(P)» HANSPIELO(P)» HARtMROUQH(P)* SOaTLAND(P)* SPRAOUE(P)* 
T0LIAND(P)» UNXQH(P)» NlLUNSfONCP) AND H2NDHAH(P). 5nuMiucii-i» 

^ *^!IS!i2)5?^YrJ!2?5?^.!I?5!2 ^^^^ PALISCP). DERBY(P)» NA00ATUCK(P>. OKPORO(P). 

SEYHOUR(P)» SHELTQN(P)» 0RIOSEPORT(P)» mTERBURY(P) AND SrRATPORD(P). 

^iSnJ!L!?S?^ J^SE? BETHANy(P)» OERBY(P). HItPORO(P)» ORANOE(P)* SEYHOUR(P), 3HELTDN(P). 

STRApOR0(P)» NEST HAVW(P)» H000eRIOSE(P)» BRIO«EPORT<P)> NW HAVW(P) AND TRUWULUP). 
73 ORASSO SOUTHEASTERN RECEIVES STUDWTS PROH EAST LYHE(P), 0RX9H0L0(P)* ««OrON(P), LEDYAPO, LYME(P), HOKTVILLC(P). 
NEH L0NDON(P)» NORTH STOHJN0fT0N(P)» N0RHICH(P)» SrONlNaTOH(P) AND MATERfORO(P), 

^•Sn3t?S,2?*^.f5H!£?;?-^^ ^ ASHPORriP)* attPLlH(P)» COVEKTRY(P), HAHPT0N(P)» MAN3FIEU)(P), 
SO0TLAND(P)» HILLXHQTOH(P) AND H2NDHAH(P). 



« RESULTS EXCUSED DUE TO IRREGULARITY IN ABHINISTRATIQN* 
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Table 6 



Participation Ratos for Ninth-Grade Students by District 
School Year 1986-87 



District 


Total 
Nintn-Graae 
PoDu^atlon 


Students 

cri 4^4 K1 A 

c 1 igio le 
For Testlna' 


Students Tested 
but Excluded 
from Suimary Data^ 


Percent of Ellalble Studi^nt^ Tested^ 
Mathematics Lanauaae Arts Writlna Readlna 


Ansonia 


1 36 


119 


0 


96 


• 6 


96 


«6 


96.6 


96.6 


Avon 


160 


1 59 


15 


90 


• 5 


90 


• 6 


90.6 


90.6 


Mrlin 


209 


195 


0 


91 


.8 


91 


.8 


91 .8 


92.3 


Bctnei 


272 


259 


oo 
ZZ 


91 


.9 


93 


-4 


93* 1 


92»7 


* « ^ 

Bioomrieid 


195 


188 


7 


98 


.9 


98 


.9 


99.5 


97.9 


vol ton 


76 


7o 


o 

Z 


94 


.7 


96 


.1 


96.1 


96.1 


Branford 


301 


298 


0 


89 


.3 


90 


.6 


90.3 


89.9 


oriOQeport 


1508 


1 ^ it n 
1 340 




84 


. 3 


83 


.7 


80.9 


82.2 


•ristoi 


716 


688 


48 


89 


• 8 


89 


. 1 


88.4 


90.3 


■rooKf leid 


196 


196 


1 
1 


99 


• 5 


99 


.5 


99«5 


99.5 


Brooklyn 


73 


73 


0 


100 


.0 


100 


.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Canton 


95 


Oil 

94 


o 
O 


91 


.5 


91 


.5 


91 .5 


91 .5 


Cnosnire 


329 


327 


0 


99 


.4 


99 


. 1 


98.8 


99.4 


CI intoo 


159 


1 56 


0 


99 


• 4 


99 


-4 


99.4 


99.4 


Colchester 


112 


109 


1 1 
1 1 


86 


.2 


87 


.2 


88. 1 


87.2 


Coventry 


1 30 


ion 
1 30 


1 n 
1 0 


66 


-9 


67 


.7 


64.6 


66,9 


croMMe 1 1 


89 


OO 


U 


100 


.0 


100 


.0 


98*8 


100.0 


oanoury 


5/1 


5Z/ 


1 1 
1 1 


96 


.2 


97 


« 0 


95. 3 


96.6 


Oar 1 en 


223 


207 


1 £. 


100 


• 0 


100 


.0 


loo.o 


100.0 


0#rby 


123 


1 Z 1 


A 

4 


94 


.2 


94 


.2 


94.2 


94.2 


Csst Granby 


57 


5/ 


■1 
/ 


84 


.2 


84 


.2 


84*2 


84.2 


cast naooaiii 


86 


83 


o 


96 


• 4 


95 


«2 


95.2 


96.4 


cast HaMpton 


98 


98 


1 n 
1 0 


95 


.9 


95 


.9 


95.9 


95.9 


Cast Hartford 


485 


483 


£0 

6Z 


86 


.7 


86 


• 7 


85.1 


86.7 


Cast Haven 


186 


158 


0 


95 


.6 


96 


.2 


96*2 


95.6 


Cast LyM 


239 


238 


0 


98 


.3 


97 


.5 


97.5 


98.3 


Cast Windsor 


97 


88 


1 1 


85 


.2 


85 


.2 


85*2 


84.1 


CI iington 


lor 
lZ5 


119 


0 


99 


.2 


99 


.2 


99.2 


99.2 


cnfieid 


634 


612 


75 


83 


.7 


83 


.7 


83.5 


84.0 


CTmI a-^l 


41 O 


388 


Zo 


91 


.2 


91 


.8 


91 .2 


90.7 


Farming ton 


207 


195 


1 A 

1 u 


94 


.4 


94 


.4 


94.4 


94.4 


u 1 astonoiiry 


395 


383 


1 1 
J 1 


90 


.9 


90 


.9 


91 . 1 


91 . 1 


Granby 


116 


116 


0 


100 


• 0 


100 


«0 


100.0 


100.0 


Greenwich 


534 


506 


CO 

59 


89 


• 5 


89 


.3 


89. 1 


89.3 


uriswoid 


91 


88 


3 


92 


.0 


92 


.0 


92.0 


92*0 


Groton 


309 


305 


1 1 
1 3 


94 


.4 


93 


«8 


93.8 


94.4 


Guilford 


265 


265 


04 

Z4 


88 


.7 


38 


• 7 


89.1 


89. 1 


— - 
namaen 


471 


467 


Zo 


89 


.9 


91 


.2 


91 .4 


89.9 


Hartford 


2079 


1 736 


O 1 Tf 

Z 1 7 


75 


. 1 


75 


-9 


74. 1 


75.9 


Ki 1 i ingiy 


285 


Z74 


1 
1 


94 


.5 


96 


.0 


93.6 


93.4 


Lebanon 




88 


J 


95 


.5 


96 


.6 


96.6 


96.6 


LCdyard 


248 


243 


p 


99 


.6 


99 


.6 


98.4 


99.2 


LI tcnrieid 


97 


95 


0 


97 


.9 


97 


«9 


97.9 


97.9 


nadison 


235 


230 


U 


100 


.0 


100 


.0 


99.6 


100.0 


nancnester 


559 


556 


Oil 
34 


93 


. 5 


92 


.6 


92.6 


94. 1 


ncr laen 


oU J 


54b 


U 


95 


.8 


95 


.4 


95.0 


95.6 


nido ieto%m 


257 


Oil Tf 

Z47 


1 n 
1 0 


92 


• 7 


92 


.7 


93. 1 


92.7 


ni 1 rord 




478 


OA 

Z*r 


89 


. 7 


89 


.5 


89.7 


89. 5 


- - 
nonroe 


272 


Z66 


0 


97 


.4 


97 


.7 


98. 1 


98. 1 


nontvi 1 le 


ICQ 


1 5*t 


o 


98 


. 1 


97 


.4 


97.4 


01 A 

97.4 


Naugatuck 


302 


276 


9 


89 


.5 


89 


.1 


88.0 


89.5 


new Dritain 


501 


A y n 
410 


1 
1 


67 


.3 


84 


.9 


89.0 


91.0 


New Canaan 


Z 1 3 


oil 
Z 1 1 


1 Q 

lo 


91 


.5 


91 


.5 


91.5 


91.5 


New Fairfield 


201 


201 


0 


94 


.5 


95 


.0 


94.5 


94.5 


New Haven 


1244 


1113 


56 


91 


.6 


90 


.0 


88.9 


91.4 


Newlngton 


309 


302 


0 


98 


• 3 


97 


.7 


99.0 


99.0 


New London 


171 


155 


0 


94 


.2 


92 


.3 


91.6 


92.9 


New HI 1 ford 


384 


379 


0 


89 


• 7 


89 


.4 


86.8 


87.9 


Newtown 


279 


259 


0 


98 


.5 


98 


.8 


99.2 


98^8 


North Branford 


134 


133 


9 


91 


.7 


91 


.7 


91.7 


91.7 


North Haven 


247 


243 


12 


93 


• 4 


93 


.4 


93.4 


93.0 


North Stonlngton 


56 


55 


5 


90 


• 9 


90 


.7 


90.9 


90.9 


Norwalk 


708 


667 


9 


93 


,? 


94 


.0 


93.9 


92.8 



1 The nunber of eligible students Is determined by excluding certain Special Education, Bilingual, and 
Engllsh-as-a-Second-language (ESL) students from the total population of ninth-grade students. 

2 These are students designated "handicapped exclude" (HE) or "Bilingual" (B) by local education agencies. 

3 percents Include only those students receiving valid scores. 
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Table 6 



Participation Rates for Ninth-Grade Students by District 
School Year 1986-87 





1 ocai 

iiincii->ura(]e 


^cuaencs 
bl 19 lOie 
. rcr lestina 


dCUdencs Tested 
but Excluded 
xrom summary Data* 






9C 


0 




1 DO 


1 n A 
100 


9 


Malnf iftld 


^ I J 


1 GQ 


0 


* f VI nv 1 • 1 c 


lo/ 


1 ary 


15 




141 


197 


n 
U 




o I 


75 


« 

1 




1 33 


1 OA 


1 


PiVV^V* •CIV 


3Z^ 


3Z^ 


18 


^Ckv 11411 


lan 


1 ta 
1 3o 


1 






1 0 1 


14 




3 1/ 




7 




3ol 


3ol 


32 




o/ 


AC 


1 1 


^fluth4 ffwi ft* An 






40 




^03 


9A1 


1 Q 

19 


Stafford 


1 

1 30 


1 9Q 
1 CO 








If MO 


19 




1 AA 


1 "IC 

l3o 


0 


Stratford 


AAQ 


A^ 1 


5 


Alffl^ld 


1 AO 


1 An 
1^0 


0 




70 


on 
00 


0 




fO 
/y 




1 


Tolland 


1 


^A^ 


o 
o 






Zoo 


25 


Trumbull 


30^ 




3b 






334 


21 


Uallinvford 


^35 


4Z7 


15 


Uattrbury 


AC 1 


7AC 
/03 


Cil 

54 


liatftrford 


1 


91a 
Z 19 


Z5 


UatftrtcMffi 




Z3o 


0 




CQ 


51 


4 


Iteftf Mmrtifnrd 




ceo 

507 


0 




•f Ot 


An7 
*tU/ 


3 


f^P^bVII 


I 3Z) 


lie 

1 35 


0 


Uistport 


•j*rU 


I9n 

3^U 


35 




9 £4 


9CA 
^30 


1 


Mlton 


«j «j9 


335 


19 




^ft9 
3U^ 


97Q 


23 


Windsor 


371 


•jOO 


Z5 


Uifldsor Locks 


113 


1 no 
1 


z 


Utolcott 


9ni; 


IQA 

1 70 


1 n 
1 0 


tefllonal I 

^WVIvllSI A 


1 nn 


1 nc 

1 Uo 


7 




1 9n 


1 1 Q 

1 lo 


0 


iMlonal V 


^03 


9Q1 

Zo3 


38 




O/ 


CA 

do 


0 


■Mi final VTT 


1 CA 


1 AC 

1^5 


0 


AMional VIII 


1 77 


17C 


1 n 
10 




1 O 1 


1 Co 
159 


0 




1 A 1 


1 7Q 

1 /o 


19 


Am onal XT 


7n 
/u 


7n 
/u 


0 


iMi iWial XTT 


7C 


7C 
/5 


7 


te#4onal XTTT 

WW* Vila • A*AA 


1 QC 


GC 

95 


0 


■Mi final XTV 


191 


1 IG 

1 19 


7 


ntflonal XV 


228 


226 


14 


^«0«1onal XVII 


158 


145 


11 


Rtflonal XVIII 


82 


81 


3 


Nomlch Free Acdrny 


514 


501 


1 


Gilbert School 


153 


142 


10 


Woodstock Acdrny 


95 


89 


10 


Bullard-Havens VT 


273 


247 


0 


Nonry Abbott VT 


171 


170 


0 


m Ellis VT 


123 


123 


0 


tU Uhltnev VT 




210 


0 



Percent of n4«4hl c Students; Te?;t#d 3 
Mathematics L»,.quaqfr Arts Writing Reading 



92.3 


84.6 


84.6 


84.6 


85.0 


85.0 


85.0 


85.0 


99.5 


98.5 


99.5 


9S.0 


96.8 


96.3 


95.7 


95. 7 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


98.7 


98.7 


96.0 


97.3 


96.0 


96.8 


96.8 


96.0 


94.4 


94.4 


94.4 


94.4 


96.3 


96.3 


96.3 


97.1 


90.1 


89.5 


89.0 


90.6 


96.0 


95.3 


95.3 


95.6 


90.9 


90.9 


90.6 


90.9 


90.6 


90.6 


90.6 


90.6 


90.1 


90.6 


91.0 


89.7 


90.7 


50.7 


91.1 


91.1 


97.7 


97.7 


96.1 


96.9 


90.6 


90.9 


90.6 


91.4 


99.3 


99.3 


98.5 


98.5 


95.6 


95.1 


95.1 


95.6 


98.6 


98.6 


97.1 


98.6 


97.5 


97.5 


97.5 


95.0 


98.6 


98.6 


98.6 


98.6 


94.4 


94.4 


94.4 


5^4 


99.7 


99.7 


99.3 


99.3 


88.9 


89.2 


89.2 


89.2 


90.7 


90.1 


90.7 


91.0 


98.1 


97.9 


97.4 


98.4 


89.3 


89.0 


88.4 


89.8 


87.2 


87.2 




86.8 


97.1 


97.1 


97.5 


97.5 


100.0 


98.0 


100.0 


98.0 


98.2 


98.8 


98.8 


98.4 


94.6 


93.4 


94.6 


95.1 


99.3 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


89.1 


88.8 


88.4 


88.4 


97.7 


97.7 


97.7 


97.7 


64.5 


64.5 


64.2 


64.5 


95.7 


95.0 


93.9 


95.0 


91.3 


91.3 


91. S 


91.5 


98.2 


98.2 


97.2 


98.2 


93.9 


92.4 


92.4 


92.9 


87.7 


87.7 


87.7 


87.7 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


lOC.O 


89.4 


89.4 


89.0 


89.4' 


98.3 


98.3 


96.6 


96.6 


^7.2 


97.2 


96.6 


97.2 


93.7 


93.1 


93.1 


93.1 


98.7 


98.7 


98.1 


98.1 


87.1 


87.1 


88.8 


88.0 


90.0 


32.9 


90.0 


90.0 


90.7 


90.7 


90.7 


90.7 


98.9 


97.9 


97.9 


98.9 


93.3 


94.1 


92.4 


92.4 


77.0 


76.5 


77.4 


77.9 


81.4 


81.4 


84.8 


81.4 


96.3 


93.8 


93.8 


.9^.3 


90.2 


90.4 


91.8 


91.8 


93.0 


92;. 3 


93.0 


93.0 


BO. 8 


88.8 


88.8 


88.8 


99.6 


99.6 


99.6 


100.0 


99.4 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


98.4 


100.0 


96.2 


97.1 


97.1 


97.6 





Enflllsh-as-a-Second-Language (ESL) students from the total population of ninth-grade students. 

These are students designated -handicapped exclude" (HE) or "Bilingual- (B) by local education agencies. 

These percents include only those students receiving valid score*?. 

Results excluded due to irregularity in administration. 
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Table 6 

Participation Rates for Ninth-Grade Students by District 
School Year 1986-87 





Total 


Students 




Ninth-Grade 


Eligible 


District 


PoDulation 


For Testlna 


AI Prince VT 


176 


165 


HoMell Cheney VT 


142 


142 


HC Wilcox VT 


219 


219 


Vina! VT 


153 


153 


£C Goodwin VT 


220 


220 


Norwich VT 


164 


164 


JN Wright VT 


167 


167 


Oliver Wolcott VT 


178 


178 


WF Kaynor VT 


230 


230 


Windham VT 


131 


131 


Dimett O'Brien VT 


150 


150 


Piatt VT 


244 


244 


Grasso Southeastern 


185 


185 


EO Smith School 


152 


149 



Students Tested 
but Excluded 
from Suntnary Data ^ 



0 


97.6 


97.6 


98.8 


97.6 


0 


97.9 


97.9 


94.4 


97.9 


0 


99.1 


99.1 


98.2 


97.3 


0 


98.0 


98.0 


99.3 


99.3 


0 


87.7 


90.5 


91.4 


91.4 


0 


93.3 


93.9 


93.9 


93.9 


0 


92.8 


91.6 


91.6 


91.6 


0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


0 


98.3 


97.4 


98.3 


98.3 


1 


98.5 


98.5 


98.5 


98.5 


0 


99.3 


100.0 


99.3 


100.0 


0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


0 


100.0 


100.0 


99.5 


100.0 


0 


99.3 


99.3 


98.7 


99.3 



Percent of Eligible Students Tested^ 
Mathematics Language Arts Writing Reading 



1' The number of eligible students Is determined by excluding certain Special Education, Bilingual, and 
Eng11sh-as-a-Second-lanouage (ESL) students from the total population of ninth-grade students. 

2 These are ctudents designated ••handicapped exclude" (HE) or ••Bilingual*' (B) by local education agencies. 

3 y .5 percents Include onl> those students receiving valid scores. 
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STUDENT NAME: ANNE BROWN 
STUDENT ID: 



CONNECTICUT BASIC SKILLS PROFICIENCY TESTING PROGRAM FALL 1986 

INDIVIDUAL STUDENT REPORT 

DISTRICT: WEST CHESTER GRADE: 09 



SCHOOL \^ST CHESTER HIGH 



STUDENTS SCORE 

STATEWIDE LEVEL 
OF EXPECTED 
FERFORMANCE 
(SLOEP) 



MATHEMATICS 


COMPUTATION 


CONCEPTS PROBLEM SOLVING 


TOTAL 












62% 



LANGUAGE ARTS 


MECHANICS 


COMPOSING LIBRARY SKILLS 


TOTAL 






7Z.ZX 






58% 



WRITING 
SAMPLE 



READING 



RAW DRP 
Units 



55 55 



43 47 



You hivt Kortd at or abevo SLOET on fanguago arts, wrhlnfl and reading. 
You hava acorad btlow SLOEP on mathamatka. 

Your achoDi oheuW dtagnoaa your aklHt In thia arta and. K nacassary. provWa you whh ramadial halo 
You wH! ntad to ba ratattad annually until you raach. or axcaS. wlaSLOEP^t): 

If you hava any quastlont concaming your acorat, conUct your taachar or prlndpaL 



AftOUTTHCURATCITINOMOORAM: Th, CoiMttdiciit ittlc f WIU Pitrfldwy T^t 
Mrt •» tht CtfucM«ft Cv»tiMtiM RtiMtf^t Afttlstonet (EERA) Ad. ^>Md In 1»7t. Two m«]or 
Pvrpofi •( tht tew art lo Mr ttu#tfil> MKufrt p^^tncf in th* totJc and to ««tl>tr Infor. 
in«l(«AthMw»lli*tplmpfovtKl>Ml^r«ms. ln«M)tio«i. »>• tow wm •m^otfttf In 1N2 tor*. 
fuirvtfiitiMMU wti»K*rttftol«wttif ttotowtot Uvil Cxptetod Ptitocm.nct (SLOtP) on 
•nyatrt o*lhl»to«t mvttkt rttottod twMiolty to tDt mmU) tf wttkntsft wnlit toty tew* •« or 
tbovt tht MttowMt Itonatra. 



tTATtWJDI trVf L or CXKCTCD narOKMANCC (tlOtf): A SLOer bttn to rtprtttnt 
mlftJimim pfofiCitfKy on ooch or fh« four parts o(fhl»tost ThtSiOEPt for ttit four partt o(thlt 
tt»l tn prtfttnttd tbevt Coch SLOEp wsi tifaUithtd by CoofttdiCut odi)CJtof» lo Wtntify thoM 
tludtntt whoM ochltvtmtnt to ftionlfictnlty btlow Qrtdt Itvtt. Sof h ttutftntt thouU rtctlvo fur- 
tMr dioflfwftit by tht toctt tchool tftd. If ntcotttry. bt providtd wllh rtmtdtti «»»Jttanct. 



WHAT THE TCf Tt MUtURCx Thtrt trt fovr ptfU to |ht CERA b«»lc Mn% pfoftcltney oMmlnA. 
titn MtthtmttlCf.Uftflu»9tA»1».WmingSompl«,aftdRMdlng Thtfourpaf1»«(tM»toit«i«fo 
atHgntd tomttfurt tho»t »WJU Witt ffudtfli* thojttf htvt »cqul»od tftortlgMyttrtor^chool 
Tht Mtlhfmt«e» Ttfl fnttfturt»thfotftUlltrtt»: oompuUtlon. conctptt. and pfoWim »otv(n« 
Thf Ur>qutfltAi1»TtH tl>om«t»iif«»thrM •JUIttfttt: mtchtnlcft •( wtttltn rxprtiftlon. com. 
peiH.on, tnd tht of hbnry tntf rtftrtnct mttrrItU Tht Wrtting Stmpt* mtaturtt t tXit69M'% 
wrH,no»wii», t» dtmonMrttid ont H-mlntitt txiftlw diKriblnc t ptfiOAtl txptritnet, Th« 
Riatfin^Ttftt fnttiurts t ttutftnt'ft tbiift/ toundtr&ttnd nonf.cllon rttding mtttritl. tf^tdtn- 
trf.i» tht Itwtl of ritd<ns mtttritt ihtt t ttudtnl ctn totd with comprthtntlon. 



THE TErr SCORES: Forth* Mtthtmttic* tnd UngutB* Art* Ttitt. tcortttrtthtptrctntof 
Wit quattloni tn»wir*d corrtctfy. A ptretnt corrtd Kort Uo<vtntbovt for otch tkitt trtt tnd 
tef totti math«mat>c» tnd total langMO* trt» Tht Writing Stmpti tcort u ttcprtittd on t tettt 
of 2 to t whtrt t rtprtMnt» t vtry wttl^tlm t»uy. For tht Raadrng Ttft, two tcortt trt thown 
Vhe flrU tcort (Rtw) rtprtMfiti th« numbtr o( q(it»tion» tntwirtd correctly otft of tht 77 que*. 
tlon» on th* tut Th* Mcond tcort (DRP Unit») tdtntifitt tht difficulty ttvtl of raadrng mattnti 
that t fttudtnt ctn comprihtnd whift In tn tn»tructlona! Mttrng HiQ^tr tcorts rtfltct tncrtattd 
»tud«nt tbiltty tocomprthtnd mort diffiCuTt proit Ift&tiri&ks r) »PPt«r tbovt Irtpttctoft 
ttit tcort, thtt mtant tht Mudtnt wts abttnt. tht tntwtrt wirt not tcorttft. or tht ttutftnt 
wa» not rtqulrtd to bt ttittd In that trot. 
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APPENDIX 



SAMPLE PAPERS REPRESENTING THE SCORING RANGE 
FOR THE WRITING SAMPLE 



The following student papers are representative samples of papers receiving 
summed holistic scores of 2, 4, 6, 8, and 0- Since each paper was scored by 
two readers on a scale of 1 to 4, a student's final score Is on a range from 2 
to 8- The Statewide Level of Expected Performance Is a summed score of 4; 
students receiving a 2 or a 3 should receive further diagnosis at their local 
schools- (See pages 11-14 for a fuller explanation of holistic scoring.) 

Students were asked to respond to the following essay topic: 



Most of us spend many days In school. Some school days we enjoy more than 
others. Think about a day In school that you enjoyed. It may have been an 
ordinary day that you enjoyed or a school day filled with special activities. 

Remember a special day at school. Write a composition about that special 
day. You may want to tell what you did that day» why the day was special to 
you» or how you felt on that day. 

Your composition will be read and scored by two Connecticut English teachers. 
Write your composition so that the teachers who read it will understand it. 
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HOLISTIC SCORE OF 2 (TWO RATINGS OF 1) 



WRITING SAMPLE 
(Begin Here) 



?^^7 X:^''^ ^'V c.Le^ry/ , .'ur.i La f^LM ^-^.la 
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HOLISTIC SCORE OF 4 (TWO RATINGS OF 2) 



WRITING SAMPLE 
(Begin Here) 



fint-n rC, mriA^e V <^to ^.'»r..7rr^ nft if> m.Lj 

* TT • t ^ »^ ^ ^ i. -f^ 0. tSi .tin •L*-^ , 



(^»^w^^.^./v^ . ^rOc>Qf^ ■•TRrL^ Kht^n ^K^V r> ffr ^ty. r^c'^ 



- 36 - 
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HOLISTIC SCORE OF 6 (TWO RATINGS OF 3) 



WRITING SAMPLE 
(Begin Here) 




b^iTg. -^hrt^ iiH^f-t<< » fslrirK 



(,>rrp. c 



1 1^: 



nrvy i.'hQn uv^ /',-pr/' rrt?o 



ir^Vi b^V 




CfcnK. 
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HOLISTIC SCORE OF 8 (TWO RATINGS OF 4) 



WRITING SAMPLE 
(Begin Here) 



. — H-'^t.y-t ' ^k.,.jrxd .i?Aviiif .jdi.rtnMvta/^Lft? 



Vit^^i^A ^^fT,l^ Mtr,rt>A aJi — -ii A ^ri i 



^^,>- fr,^ . T/f dx^h i h . r»» i, tt{n/^ 

1 T. Ml A .1.-1. + 



, ;^J[.t, p.M.pt. oiU^ Cue^ ^ftllh fl i ^nl fl - A ii f^ 

AlA ■ J .. . > . ^ .... iflA 



- 38 - 
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HOLISTIC SCORE OF 0 (TWO RATINGS OF 0) 



WRITING SAMPLE 
(Begin Here) 



jr J^aaJ t ^aj a-vJt TYJ r<»/^ -r/ns rrs? 
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